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li  a  man  beget  an  hundred  children,  and  live  may  years,  so  that  the  days  of  his 
years  be  many,  and  his  soul  be  not  filled  with  good,  anu  also  that  he  have  no 
burial;  1  say,  that  an  untimely  birth  is  better  than  he. — Eccies.  vi.  5. 

The  dead  how  sacred  !  Sacred  is  the  dust 
Of  this  heav’n-labour’d  tortn,  erect,  divine  ! 

This  h'-av’n  assutn’d  majestic  robe  of  earth, 

HE  deign’d  to  wear,  who  hung  the  vast  expanse 
With  azure  bright,  and  doth  d  the  sun  in  gold _ Young. 
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MDCCCXXVI. 


CIVILIANS  make  sepulture  but  the  law  of  nations,  and  others  do  found  it,  and 
discover  it  also  in  animals.  They  that  are  so  thick  skinned  as  still  to  credit  the 
story  of  the  Phoenix,  may  say  something  for  animal  burning.  More  serious  con- 
jecturers  find  some  examples  of  sepulture  in  elephants,  cranes,  the  sepulchral  cells 
of  pismires,  and  practice  of  bees,  which  civil  society  carrieth  out  their  dead,  and 
hath  exequies  if  not  interments.  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

As  for  ourselves,  our  sorrotv  was  great/ y  increased  because  we  were  deprived  of 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  interring  our  friends  Neither  the  darkness  of  the 
night  could  befriend  us,  nor  could  we  prevail  b\  prayers  or  by  price. —  The  epistle  of 
the  churches  of  Vienne  §  Lyons,  to  the  brethren  in  Asia  Phrygia.  Euseb.  iv.  c.  1. 

- Ev’n  the  lag  flesh 

R  ests  too  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 
Its  better  half  never  to  sunder  more. 

Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain  :  the  time  draws  on 
When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial-earth, 

Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  spacious  sea, 

But  must  give  back  its  long  committed  dust 
Inviolate  :  and  faithfully  shall  these 
Make  up  the  full  account ;  not  the  least  atom 
Embezzled,  or  roislai  ,  of  the  whole  tale. 

Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready-furnish’d ; 

And  each  shall  have  his  own.  Blair. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


THE  Rev.  Rjcha  rd  Pfngilly,  who  had  been 
the  principal  promoter  of  the  object  of  the  meet 
ting,  being  from  home  at  the  time  it  was  held,  the 
provisional  committee  devolved  on  Mr.  Fenwick 
the  duty  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  public. 
— The  part  assigned  him  was  one  he  neither  so¬ 
licited,  nor  avoided  ;  and  he  availed  hi  ms  el  t  of 
what  little  opportunity  he  had,  to  collect  the  in¬ 
formation  detailed  in  the  following  speech.  The 
subject  was  comparatively  new  to  him,  and  he 
felt  it  rather  difficult  to  discuss  He,  however, 
discharged  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability ; 
and  should  the  rest  of  the  dissenting  interest  imi¬ 
tate  him  in  that  respect,  the  object  of  the  meeting 
will  be  achieved. 

Circumstances  appear  to  have  rendered  the 
publication  of  the  speech  necessary.  A  lew  col¬ 
lections  are  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes,  and 
appendices;  and,  as  nothing  that  is  here  pub¬ 
lished  lays  claim  to  originality,  it  is  hoped  the 
severity  of  criticism  will  be  disarmed 


very  favourably  noticed  in  the  Baptist  Magazine, 
the  Christian  Repository,  and  the  Congregational 
and  Newcastle  Magazines  ;  and  several  persons 
friendly  to  the  proposed  measure  of  a  new  ceme¬ 
tery,  for  this  large  and  populous  town,  having 
thought  that  another  edition  would  assist  them  in 
their  object ;  1  have  been  induced  to  obtrude  my¬ 
self  a  second  time  on  the  public  attention.  1  have 
made  considerable  alterations  and  enlargements 
in  the  notes  and  appendices,  which  will  not  only 
gratify  the  local  collector,  but  also,  I  should  hope, 
interest  the  general  reader.  1  can  only  add,  “  If 
I  have  done  well,  and  as  it  is  fitting  the  story, 
it  is  that  which  I  desired;  but  if  slenderly  and 
meanly,  it  is  that  which  I  could  attain  unto.’  * 


J.  F. 


Swinburne-place ,  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne}  17 th  Nov .  1826. 


} 


SPEECH,  &c. 


MR.  CHAIRMAN, 

WE  are  met,  as  the  notice  calling  our  meeting  announces, 
84  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  obtaining  a 
new  place  of  sepulture,11  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  this  large  and  populous  town. 

I  need  not  occupy  your  time  by  any  lengthened  argu¬ 
ment,  to  prove  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  exanimated 
bodies  of  our  fellow  men — Plutarch,  a  pagan  writer,  as¬ 
serts,  that  44  piety  should  teach  us  to  reverence  the  dead 
and  the  remark  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  that  44  man  is  a 
noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
grave,11  is  confirmed  by  the  general  observation  of  man¬ 
kind — But  when  we  turn  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  find, 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were,  in  all  :  ges,  extremely  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  sepulture  of  their  dead  ;  and  we  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  some  memorable  exhibitions  of  this  species  of 
piety,  in  the  recorded  conduct  of  many  of  the  excellent  of 
the  earth. 

Moses,  the  father  of  history,  informs  us,  that  when  the 
afflictions  which  were  to  befall  the  posterity  of  Abraham 

in  Egypt  were  foretold,  it  was  promised  to  the  patriarch, 
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for  liis  personal  comfort  and  consolation,  that  he  should 
go  to  his  fathers  “  in  peace,  and  be  buried  in  a  good  old 
age.”  And,  onwards  in  the  narrative,  we  have  a  most  inte¬ 
resting  account  of  the  pleading  of  the  father  of  the  Israel- 
itish  nation  with  the  sons  of  Heth,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
burial  place  for  his  beloved  Sarah.  This  portion  of  his¬ 
tory  is  important  on  various  accounts  ;  for,  besides  the 
example  it  furnishes  of  caring  for  the  dead,  it  gives  the 
first  account  we  have  of  a  conveyance  of  real  property  ; 
and  distinctly  traces  a.  feoffment  in  fee*  of  <e  the  field  and 
the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  that  were  in 
the  field,  that  were  in  all  the  borders  round  about.”  The 
sacred  historian  seems  anxious  to  note,  that  the  place  was 
made  sure  for  a  possession  of  a  burying  place ,  for  he  dup¬ 
licates  his  statement  of  that  fact. 

In  due  time,  the  bodies  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  were  committed  to  the  dust  in  the  cave  of  Machpe- 
lah — At  the  burial  of  the  latter  patriarch,  the  sympathies 
of  the  entire  kingdom  of  Egypt  appear  to  have  been  excited. 

Joseph’s  body  was  embalmed,  and  put  in  a  coffin  in 
Egypt,  but  on  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  that  coun¬ 
try,  they  exhibited  in  an  especial  manner  their  veneration 
for  the  dead,  by  carrying  his  bones  with  them,  and  inter- 
ing  them,  after  their  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  44  Shechem, 
in  a  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  had  bought  of  the  sons 
of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  for  an  hundred  pieces 
of  silver.” 

Moses  himself  was  secretly  buried  “  in  a  valley  in  the 
land  of  Moab  over  against  Bethpeor.” 


*  A  Feoffment ,  feoffamentum,  is  a  substantive  derived  from  the  verb,  to  enfeoff, 
feoff'are,  or  infeudare,  to  give  one  a  feud  ;  and  therefore  feoffment  is  properly  do¬ 
natio feudi.  It  is  the  most  ancient  method  of  conveyance,  the  most  solemn  and 
public,  and  therefore  the  most  easily  remembered  and  proved.  And  it  may  properly 
be  defined  a  conveyance  of  corporeal  hereditaments  from  one  person  to  another  by 
delivery  of  the  possession,  upon  or  within  view  of  the  hereditaments  so  conveyed. 
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Eleazer  the  son  of  Aaron,  and  High  Priest  of  Israel, 
was  “  buried  in  a  lull  that  pertained  to  his  son  Phinehas, 
which  was  given  him  in  mount  Ephraim.” 

Joab,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was  buried  “  in  his  own 
house  in  the  wilderness.'” 

Manassah  and  Amon  were  buried  in  the  garden  of 
Uzza;  and  IIehoboam,  Asa,  Jeiioshaphat,  Joram, 
Amaziah,  Azariah,  Jotham,  and  Ahaz,  in  the  city  of 
David,  with  their  fathers — Joash  too  was  buried  in  the 
city  of  David,  “  but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  Kings.'” 

Various  other  instances  might  be  adduced,  of  individuals 
distinguished  in  the  Old  Testament  history  having  been 
buried  in  almost  every  variety  of  place  ;  in  town  and  coun¬ 
try,  upon  the  highways,  in  gardens,*  and  on  the  sides  of 
mountains.  The  ancient  people  of  God  every  where  ex¬ 
hibit  the  greatest  attention  to  the  remains,  and  seem  to 
have  cherished  the  fondest  remembrance  of  their  dead ; 
but  they,  as  well  as  the  primitive  Christians,  seem  to  have 
known  nothing  of  consecrated  ground  for  the  purposes  of 
interment. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  read,  that  the  dead  body  of 
the  Proto-martyr  of  the  Christian  Church  was  carried  to 
the  burial  by  devout  men,  who  made  u  great  lamentations 
over  him,”  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  change  of  the  di¬ 
vine  dispensation,  made  no  change  in  the  proper  regards 
of  good  men  for  the  dead. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention, 
that  David  passes  high  encomiums  on  the  men  of  Jabesh- 

*  The  burial  places  of  the  Romans  were  often  in  fields  or  gardens;  generally 
near  the  highway  ;  hence  the  frequent  inscriptions,  Siste  victor,  yl spice  viator,  AV. 
There  were  so  many  interments  on  the  Appian  way,  that  the  Capital  of  the  World 
could  not  be  approached  in  that  direction  without  passing  through  a  Necropolis,  or 
city  of  the  dead.  In  the  recent  excavations  of  Pompeii,  a  street  has  been  disco¬ 
vered  abounding  w  ith  tombs.  The  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  Sir  William  Cell 
and  Mr.  Gandy,  for  some  spirited  views,  and  a  very  interesting  description  of  this 
part  of  the  city,  which  has  been  appropriately  named  the  “  street  of  the  tombs.” 
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gilead,  who  rescued  the  bones  of  their  Kino  and  Prince 
from  the  enemies  walls,  “  and  buried  them  under  the  oak 
in  Jabesh.” 

Jerkmiah  threatens  it  as  a  great  punishment,  that  the 
wicked  “  sh  *  Id  neither  be  gathered  nor  buried,  but  lie 
for  dung  upo  the  face  of  the  earth  and  he  foretells, 
that  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah,  who  built  his  house  by 
unrighteousness,  and  gave  himself  up  to  avarice,  violence, 
and  every  species  of  iniquity,  u  should  be  buried  with  the 
burial  of  an  ass,”  which  is  but  another  form  of  expressing 
that  he  should  be  cast  out  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  into 
the  common  sewer,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  or  to  putrify 
above  ground. 

In  the  apocryphal  writings,  Tobit  is  careful  to  note 

i 

that  he  went  about  burying  his  murdered  countrymen,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life  ;  while  of  Jason  it  is  said,  fc‘  that  he 
that  had  cast  out  many  unburied,  had  none  to  mourn  for 
him ,  nor  a)iy  solemn  funeral  at  all ,  nor  sepulchre  with 
his  fathers 11 

Sufficient,  I  trust,  has  been  said,  to  convince  any  be¬ 
liever  in  revelation,  of  his  duty  with  respect  to  the  dead — 
And  that  the  greatest  and  best  of  men,  who  have  adorned 
our  species,  have  keen  celebrated  for  this  kind  of  charity. 
I  expect,  however,  to  be  told,  that  what  I  have  asserted  is 
to  be  attributed  to  a  morbid  sensibility  and  superstitious 
feeling,  but,  Sir,  I  reprobate  the  philosophy  falsely  so 
called ,  which  would  repudiate  our  obligations  to  the  dead, 
or  desecrate  the  tomb  of  our  bitterest  enemy.  Who,  that 
is  not  besotted  with  the  grossest  of  prejudices,  can  read 
the  account  of  the  atrocities  of  the  infidel  philosophy  of 
revolutionary  France,  without  indignation  ?  Allow  me, 
Sir,  to  read  the  horrid  statement,  that  this  meeting  may 
have  in  contrast  the  sympathies  of  piety,  and  the  terrors 
of  infidelity  with  relation  to  the  dead. 


u  The  National  Convention,  in  the  year  1793,  passed  a 
decree,  upon  the  motion  of  Barrere,  that  the  graves  and 
monuments  of  the  Kings  in  St.  Denis,  and  in  all  other 
places  throughout  France,  should  be  destroyed  ;  nor  were 
they  contented  with  this ;  but  the  graves  of  all  the  cele¬ 
brated  persons  who  had  been  interred  at  St.  Denis  were 
opened  also,  that  the  leaden  coffins  might  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  republic  ! 

“  The  details  of  this  barbarous  exhumation  are  curious, 
and  serve  to  heighten,  if  that  be  possible,  our  abhorrence 
for  an  act  so  abominable  in  every  respect.  The  first  vault 
they  opened  was  that  of  Turknne  ;  the  body  was  found 
dry  like  a  mummy,  and  of  a  light  bistre  colour,  the  fea¬ 
tures  perfectly  resembling  the  portrait  of  this  distinguished 
general.  As  Turenne  did  not  happen  to  be  an  object  of 
popular  o’  loquy,  some  enthusiasm  was  felt  or  affected,  at 
the  sight  of  his  remains  ;  relics  were  sought  after  with 
great  eagerness,  and  Camille  Desmoulins  cut  off  one  of 
his  little  fingers;  the  body  was  turned  over  to  the  person 
who  held  the  sexton’s  place,  and  he  kept  it  in  a  chest  for 
some  months  to  make  a  show  of  it ;  till,  at  the  intercession 
of  M.  Desfontaines,  it  was  permitted  to  be  removed  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In  1799,  it  was  twice  transferred 
by  order  of  the  Directory,  first,  to  the  Museum  of  Monu¬ 
ments,  (that  most  characteristic  exhibition  of  French  feel¬ 
ing  and  French  taste,)  and,  secondly,  to  the  Church  of 
the  Invalids,  which,  according  to  the  anti-christian  fashion 
of  the  day,  was  then  called  the  Temple  of  Mars  ! 

“  Henry  the  Fourth’s  grave  was  the  next  which  was 
violated.  His  features  also  were  perfect.  The  head  had 
been  opened,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  tow,  dipped  in  an 
aromatic  extract,  so  strong,  that  the  odour  was  scarcely 
supportable.  A  soldier  cut  off  a  lock  of  the  beard  with 
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his  sabre — the  body  was  placed  upright  upon  a  stone,  for 
the  rabble  to  divert  themselves  with  it  ;  and  a  woman  re¬ 
proaching  the  dead  Henri  with  the  crime  of  having  been 
a  king,  knocked  down  the  corpse,  by  giving  it  a  blow  on 
the  face ;  after  which,  it  was  left  to  be  the  sport  of  these 
Yahoos,  till  it  was  thrown,  at  last,  into  the  common  pit 
prepared  for  the  remains,  upon  which  their  senseless  ven¬ 
geance  was  exercised. 

44  Louis  XIV.  was  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion,  but  entirely  black.  The  body  of  Louis  XV.  was 
fresh,  but  red,  lying  bathed  in  a  liquor,  formed  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  salt  with  which  it  had  been  covered.  In 
the  coffin  of  Jeanne  de  Bourbon,  wife  of  Charles  V., 
a  gilt  distaff  was  found,  with  the  remains  of  a  crown, 
bracelets,  and  embroidered  shoes.  The  body  of  Louis 
VIII.  was  the  only  one  which  had  been  sewed  up  in  lea¬ 
ther  :  the  leather  was  strong  and  thick,  and  retained  all 
its  elasticity  ;  the  body  was  almost  consumed,  as  was  the 
winding  sheet,  but  fragments  of  its  gold  embroidery  were 
still  existing.  Dagobert,  and  his  Queen  Nanthildes, 
were  in  one  coffin  with  a  partition  between  them.  The 
workmen  were  long  before  they  could  discover  the  vault 
of  Francis  I.  and  his  family — It  contained  six  leaden 
coffins,  deposited  upon  bars  of  iron :  in  all  these  the  re¬ 
mains  were  in  a  state  of  liquid  putrefaction,  which  made 
its  way  through  the  lead  as  they  were  removed,  and  the 
odour  was  almost  insupportable.  The  bodies  of  many  of 
the  latter  Bourbons  were  also  in  a  state  of  decomposition  ; 
and  when  the  coffins  were  opened,  they  are  said  to  have 
emitted  a  thick,  black  vapour,  which,  though  vinegar  and 
gunpowder  were  burnt,  to  prevent  ill  consequences,  affec¬ 
ted  the  wretches  employed  in  this  inhuman  work  with 
fevers  and  diarrhoeas.  Two  large  pits  had  been  dug  in 


front  of  the  north  entrance  of  the  church,  and  quick  lime 
laid  in  them  ;  into  these  pits  the  bodies  were  cast  promis¬ 
cuously,  and  the  entrails,  which  had  been  deposited  sepa¬ 
rately  in  leaden  vessels ;  this  lead,  and  the  leaden  coffins, 
were  then  carried  to  a  furnace  which  had  been  erected  in 
the  cemetery,  and  cast  into  balls  4  destined  to  punish  the 
enemies  of  the  republic, 1  and  it  was  more  than  once  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  National  Convention,  that  the  church  itself 
should  be  totally  destroyed  ! 

•*4  A  detestation  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  measure  ori¬ 
ginated,  and  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  was  possible 
for  men,  calling  themselves  philosophers  and  friends  of  hu¬ 
manity,  to  pass  an  edict  for  an  action  so  loathsome  and 
disagreeable,  is  not  the  only  feeling  which  a  perusal  of 
these  details  will  excite.  They  lead  to  a  natural  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  folly  of  that  preposterous  pride  which  con¬ 
tends  against  corruption,  and  will  not  allow  the  grave  its 
victory.  4  He?  says  Osborn,  ‘that  lies  under  the  her se  of 
heaven  is  convertible  info  sweet  herbs  and Jlowers ,  that  may 
rest  in  such  boso?ns ,  as  would  shriek  at  the  ugly  bugs , 
which  may  possibly  be  found  crawling  on  the  magnificent 
tomb  of  Henry  VII?  n 

I  am  no  king  worshipper,  Mr.  Chairman,  yet  in  these 
reflections  I  cordially  unite,  while  I  adore  the  providence 
of  that  God,  who,  by  the  infidel  hands  of  such  miscreants, 
poured  his  contempt  upon  a  line  of  Princes,  wdio  had 
trampled  under  foot  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  set  at 
nought  the  authority  of  Heaven. 

The  nations  of  the  earth  have  varied  as  to  the  disposition 
of  their  dead — Burning  and  interring  have  been  the  most 
common  modes  they  have  pursued  ;  but  in  all  countries, 
which  have  been  favoured  with  the  light  of  revelation,  in¬ 
terments  have  been  the  prevailing  mode  ;  and  this,  in  my 
judgment,  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  course  to  be 


adopted,  as  it  indicates  an  acquiescence  in  the  sentence 
pronounced  upon  the  common  father  of  mankind,  44  Dust 
thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.’'1* 

Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  island, 
interments  of  the  dead  have  been  nearly  universal  with  us; 
and  churches  and  church-yards  have  generally  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  places  where  the  dead  have  been  deposited. 'f¬ 
lu  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  and  from  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  population,  those  cemeteries  have  become  so 
crowded  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  open  a  grave,  in  any 
moderately  sized  town,  without  having  to  disturb  the  half 
decomposed  remains  of  two  or  three  of  its  present  occu¬ 
pants.  The  Grave-digging  scene  described  by  our  great 
dramatic  poet,  in  one  of  his  most  popular  performances,  is 
now  in  real  life  of  constant  occurrence;!  and  I  can  appeal 
to  the  observation  of  this  meeting  in  prove  of  the  fact. 
Who  among  us  can  attend  the  last  sad  duties  to  a  depar¬ 
ted  friend,  without  being  shocked  at  the  idea  that  the 


*  It  was  finely  said  b}?  Cyrus,  when  taking  farewell  of  his  children,  “  As  to  my 
body,  n.y  sons,  when  life  has  forsaken  it,  enclose  it  neither  in  gold  not  silver,  nor 
any  other  matter  whatsoever.  Restore  it  immediately  to  the  earth.  Can  it  be 
more  happy  than  in  being  blended  and  in  a  manner  incorporated,  with  the  benefac¬ 
tress  and  common  mother  of  human  kind?”  Cicero  s  opinion  is,  that  of  the  various 
modes  of  burial  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  inhumation  is  the  oldest  ;  and 
the  records  of  history  uudouhtedly  corroboiate  the  notion— Cremation  never  could 
be  generally  pursued  where  wood  is  scarce,  as  the  late  Mr.  Ward,  the  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  at  Serampore,  who  had  seen  the  Hindoo  Suttees,  asserts,  that  it  requires 
three  hundred  weight  of  wood  to  burn  a  body.  The  last  instance  of  cremation,  in 
any  Christian  country,  is  that  of  Henry  Laurens,  the  first  President  of  the  American 
Congress.  He  desired  in  his  will  that  his  body  might  be  burnt,  end  required  the 
performance  of  the  wish  from  his  children  as  a  duty,  for  he  dreaded  the  possibility 
of  his  being  buried  alive. 

f  See  Appendix  A, 

}  1  Clown.  This  same  scull,  Sir,  was  Ycrick’s  scull,  the  King’s  jester, 

Hamlet.  '1  his  ? 

1  Cloivn.  E’en  that. 

Hamlet.  Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  I  knew  him,  Horatio;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  and 
most  excellent  fancy  :  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times;  and  now, 
how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is !  my  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here  hung  these  lips 
that  I  have  kiss’d,  1  know  not  how  oft ! 
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ground,  in  which  he  is  to  he  deposited,  must  first  be  probed 
by  a  long  iron  instrument,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
last  coffin  placed  there,  is  in  such  a  state  of  decay  as 
to  justify  an  exposure  of  its  contents ;  and  should  the 
coffin  be  penetrable,  then  to  behold  the  sculls  and  princi¬ 
pal  bones  of  his  depaited  friends,  it  may  be,  his  nearest 
relatives,  scattered  about  the  mouth  of  the  newly  formed 
grave.  In  the  Metropolis,  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  col¬ 
lected  in  charnel  houses,  whence  they  find  their  way  to 
places  for  the  reception  of  the  bones  of  the  inferior  animals, 
and  being  mixed  with  them,  are  shipped  to  the  north, 
where,  after  passing  the  crushing  mill,  they  are  sold  to 
our  farmers,  and  by  them  employed  in  manuring  the  land! 
I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  harrowed  the  feelings  of 
the  meeting,  by  this  statement  of  facts  ;  but  the  occa¬ 
sion  which  has  called  us  together  appeared  to  demand 
that  the  statement,  offensive  as  it  is,  should  be  made. 

There  is  no  Church  yard  in  this  town,  as  I  am  inform¬ 
ed,  which  contains  two  acres  of  land,  even  including  the 
site  of  the  Church.  The  burial  ground  at  the  Ballast 
Hills  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  largest  place  of  in¬ 
terment  we  have  ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  contains  a  snperfice 
of  little  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half — I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  when  this  ground  wras  first  used  as  a  place  of 
interment — perhaps  it  may  have  been  so  used  for  nearly 
a  century,  but  none  of  the  local  historians  have  marked 
the  date — It  is  the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  Newr- 
castle  upon  Tvne;  and  there  are  more  burials  in  this 
ground  than  occur  in  all  the  other  places  of  interment  in 
the  town  put  together.* 

In  this  connexion,  Sir,  I  crave  your  indulgence,  while 
I  make  the  f  llowing  statement  to  the  meeting. 


*  See  Appendix  B. 
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In  1820,  there  were  988  interments  in  the  town;  of 
this  number,  59  were  at  S.  Nicholas'  church,  100  at  All 
Saints,  148  at  S  John's,  139  at  S.  Andrew’s,  and  542  at. 
Ballast  Hills.  In  18’  1,  the  number  was  005;  of  which 
S.  Nicholas  had  05,  All  Saints  106,  S  John's  144,  S.  An¬ 
drew's  223,  and  Ballast  Hills  527-  In  1822,  the  number 
was  1032;  to  which  S.  Nicholas  contributed  56.  All 
Saints  103,  S.  John’s  177*  S.  Andrew's  110,  and  Ballast 
Hills  556.  In  1823,  the  number  was  1011;  to  which 
S.  Nicholas  gave  68/.  All  Saints  135,  S.  John’s  149,  S.  An¬ 
drews  135,  and  Ballast  Hills  524.  Last  year  was  a  year 
of  great  mortality,  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per 
cent,  on  the  average  of  the  interments  of  th  four  preceding 
years — the  total  number  of  burials  was  1454;  of  which 
72  were  at  S.  Nicholas.  149  at  All  Saints,  193  at  S.  John's, 
235  at  S.  Andrew's,  and  805  at  the  Ballast  Hills.* 

I  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  this 
meeting,  and  ask,  whether  I  have  not  made  out  a  strong 
case,  in  favour  of  another,  and  an  extensive  burying 
ground,  for  this  large  and  increasingly  populous  town  ?  A 
difference  surely  ought  to  be  made  in  our  treatment  of  the 
dead  body  of  a  beast,  whose  spirit  goeth  downward,  and 
the  body  of  a  man,  whose  spirit  goeth  upward,  44  waiting 
for  the  adoption  (to  wit)  the  redemption  of  the  bodyA 
I  do  make  my  appeal — I  am  convinced  it  cannot  be  made 
in  vain — respect  for  our  departed  friends,  respect  for  our¬ 
selves.  will  induce  us  to  have  that,  which  has  been  so  long 
a  reproach  to  us,  rolled  away.  In  other  large  towns,  the 
evil  complained  of  has  been  remedied — why  may  it  not  be 
remedied  here?  At  Manchester,  the  attention  of  some 
enterprising  and  public  spirited  men  was  directed  to  the 
state  of  interment  in  that  town  ;  and  the  result  has  been 
the  purchase  of  about  five  acres  o l  land,  and  the  formation 


See  Appendix  C. 
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«f  one  of  the  most  commodious  places  of  sepulture  in  the 
kingdom.  The  expence,  as  I  am  informed,  amounted  to 
about  T6,000,  which  was  raised  in  600  shares  of  Xd10 
each.  The  shares  were  rapidly  bought  up,  though  no 
single  proprietor  was  permitted  to  possess  more  than  fif¬ 
teen.  And  considering  it  only  as  a  pecuniary  specula¬ 
tion ,  the  plan  has  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  shares  are 
now  at  a  considerable  premium.* 

A  prospectus  has  lately  been  issued  for  a  general  burial 
ground  at  London  ;  but  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than 
that  at  Manchester  ;  and  there  is  eyery  prospect  that  the 
plan  will  succeed. -f* 

But,  Sir,  this  important  subject  has  not  been  lost  sight 
of  in  Newcastle — Several  of  the  dissenting;  ministers  of  the 
town,  with  a  few  of  the  leading  individuals  of  their  con¬ 
gregations,  have,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  had  many 
meetings  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  suitable  place  for  the 
quiet  resting  of  our  dead — There  has  been  among  them 
only  one  opinion,  as  to  the  desirableness  of  the  measure; 
ana  their  attention  has  been  directed  to  those  quarters  of 
the  town  where  a  sufficient  site  was  likely  to  be  obtained. 

Major  Anderson  has  extensive  possessions  on  the 
west  side  of  Newcastle,  and  the  ministers  and  gentlemen, 
whom  I  shall  designate  the  provisional  Committee,  waited 
on  him  to  know  whether  he  would  furnish  them  with  a 
suitable  site,  which  should  contain  at  least  two  acres  of 
land — The  Major  gave  the  Committee  a  most  polite  recep¬ 
tion,  he  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  new  burial  ground,  and 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  spirit  of  the  individuals  who 

*  Sse  Appendix  D. 

-J-  The  Prospectus  is  for  establishing  a  London  cemftery.  Capita1  £' 750,000 , 
in  50,000  shares  of  j£25  each,  and  its  general  design  is  to  form,  on  an  extensive  and 
superb  scale,  a  London  cemetery,  after  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  “  Cnnetiere  du 
Fere  la  Clmise  of  Paris,  but  more  secure,”  together  ‘ ‘  with  distinct  cemeteries,  ol  a 
minor  description,  convenient  to  various  local  and  populous  districts  of  the  Metropolis, 
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contemplated  such  a  measure — He  promised  to  consult  his 
surveyor  and  give  an  early  reply,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
inform  you,  was  44  that,  as  a  burial  place  would  interfere 
with  various  plans  he  had  formed  respecting  his  property, 
he  could  not  accommodate  the  Committee  with  a  site.'* 
Applications  have  been  made  to  several  other  persons,  but 
w  Tout  success,  at  length,  however,  the  Committee  have 
received  two  offers  of  suitable  sites,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town  ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  quarry  field,  without  the  west 
turnpike  gate  ;  and  the  other  is  part  of  a  field  near  Oyster 
Shell  Hall.  The  Committee  having;  reached  this  stage  of 
the  business,  did  not  like  to  proceed  further,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  general  body  of  dissenters,  and  other 
friends  ;  and  therefore  they  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call 
the  present  meeting,  to  lay  their  proceedings  before  it, 
and  to  submit  to  its  consideration,  a  few  general  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  subject. 

It  will  require  at  least  TJ1500  to  effect  the  object  in 
view  ;  to  raise  this  sum  by  voluntary  contributions,  at 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  is  out  of  the  question — The  sum, 
however,  may  be  raised  here  as  at  Manchester,  by  some¬ 
thing  like  a  joint  Stock  Company — If  we  raise  «£T500  in 
150  shares  of  flO  each,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  decent  and  creditable 
place  of  interment  formed  ;  and  likewise,  that  the  sub¬ 
scribers  will  obtain  an  ample  return  for  their  money. 

Let  us  try  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  we  so  justly 
complain,  with  respect  to  our  places  of  sepulture — Let  it 
be  our  endeavour  to  procure  a  place  of  rest  and  security* 

*  Without  agreeing  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  who  is  said  to  have  stig¬ 
matized  Anatomy  as  “  a  practice  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,” 
it  is  certainly  very  distressing  that  the  interests  of  that  important  science, 
cannot  be  promoted,  without  employing  those  wretches,  called  rcturrection  men . 
Were  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  the  rest  of  the  faculty,  who  have, 
no  doubt,  the  advancement  of  their  profession  very  much  at  heart,  to  bequeath 
their  own  bodies  to  the  various  public  Theatres  of  Anatomy,  such  a  measure,  if  it 
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for  our  dead,  until  they  shall  be  returned  to  their  original 
dust  ;  and  let  our  eyes  be  no  longer  offended  with  the 
disgusting  scenes  we  have  hitherto  witnessed — Let  us 
form  such  a  place  as  a  spirit  like  that  of  Henry  Kii.k 
White  would  choose  for  its  frail  tenement  to  inhabit,  till 
the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things.  How  inimitably 
touching  are  his  lines  written  in  Wilford  church  yard  ! 

- And  who  would  lay 

His  body  in  the  City  Burial  Place, 

To  be  thrown  up  by  some  rude  Sexton, 

And  yield  its  narrow  house  another  tenant. 


did  not  excite  other  scientific  men  to  like  posthumous  usefulness,  would,  at  all 
J  events,  clear  anatomists  ft  cm  the  common  remark,  “  tiiat  although  they  can  hew 
otheis  as  Samuel  did  Agag,  they  themselves  shrink  from  the  slightest  scratch.” 
Some  subjects  have  latelv  been  detected,  in  one  of  the  coach-offices  in  Newcastle, 
under  direction  to  a  person  in  Edinburgh.  And  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they 
were  supplied  from  one  of  our  own  crowded  and  insecure  cemeteries. 

During  the  present  month,  (Oct.  1826,)  there  has  been  an  extensive  levy  on  some 
of  the  burial  grounds  at  Liverpool — The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  horrid  story 
as  given  in  the  puflic  prints: — ‘  Liverpool,  Oct  10.  Yesterday  afternoon,  a  carter 
took  down  one  o*  our  quays  three  casks  to  be  shipped  on  board  the  Carron  Com¬ 
pany’s  vessel  the  Latona,  addressed  to  “  Mr.  G.  Ironson,  Edinburgh  the  casks 
remained  on  the  quay  all  night,  and  this  morning,  previous  to  their  being  put  on 
board,  a  horrible  stench  was  experienced  by  the  mate  of  the  Latona.  and  other  per¬ 
sons  whose  duty  it  was  to  ship  them.  This  caused  some  suspicion  that  their  con¬ 
tents  did  not  agree  with  their  superscription,  which  was  “  bitter  salts,’  and  which 
the  shipping  note  described  they  contained.  The  mate  communicated  his  suspi¬ 
cions  to  the  agent  of  the  Carron  Company,  and  that  gentleman  very  promptly  com¬ 
municated  the  circumstances  to  the  poli<  e.  Socket,  a  constable,  was  sent  to  the 
Quay,  and  he  caused  the  casks  to  be  opened,  when  eleven  dead  bodies  were  found 
therein,  salted  and  pickled.  The  casks  were  detained,  and  George  Leech,  the  cart- 
man,  readily  went  with  the  officer  to  the  cellar  whence  lie  carted  them,  which  was 
situated  under  the  school  of  Dr  M'Gowan,  at  the  back  cf  his  house  in  Hope-street ; 
the  cellar  was  padlocked,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  crow  bar,  Boughev,  a  police  officer 
succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance,  and  on  searching  therein,  he  found  four  casks, 
all  containing  human  bodies,  salted  as  the  others  were,  and  three  sacks,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  dead  body.  He  also  found  a  syringe,  of  that  description  used  for  injecting 
hot  wax  into  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  dead  bodies  used  for  anatomization ;  he 
also  found  a  variety  of  smock-frocks,  jackets,  and  trowsers,  which  no  doubt  were 
generally  used  by  the  resurrectionists  to  disguise  themselves.  In  this  cellar  were 
found  twenty-two  dead  bodies,  pickled  and  fresh,  arid  in  the  casks  on  the  quav, 
eleven,  making  in  the  whole  tl  irty-three.  The  carter  described  the  persons  who 
employed  him  as  of  very  respectable  appearance,  but  he  did  not  know  the  names  of 
any  of  them,” 
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Ere  the  moist  flesh  had  mingled  with  the  dust, 

Ere  the  tenacious  hair  had  left  the  scalp. 

Exposed  to  insult  rude  and  vvantonness? 

No  ;  1  will  lay  me  in  the  Village  ground  ; 

There  are  the  dead  respected.  The  poor  hind. 
Unlettered  as  he  is,  would  scorn  to  invade 
The  silent  resting  place  of  death.  Tve  seen 
The  labourer,  returning  from  his  toil, 

Here  stay  his  steps,  and  call  tiis  children  round. 

And  slowly  spell  the  rudely  sculptured  rhymes. 

And,  in  his  rustic  manner,  moralize. 

I’ve  mark’d  with  what  a  silent  awe  he  spoke. 

With  head  uncover’d,  his  respectful  manner. 

And  all  the  honours  which  he  paid  the  grave. 

And  thought  on  cities,  where  even  cemeteries 
Bestrew’d  with  all  the  emblems  of  mortality. 

Are  not  protected  from  the  drunken  insolence 
Of  wassailers  profane,  and  wanton  havoc. 

I  am  convinced  I  need  not  add  one  word  further  on  the 
subject. 

But  before  I  sit  down  allow  me,  Sir,  to  say  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  friends  of  this  measure,  that  the 
ground  to  be  set  apart,  as  a  place  of  interment,  shall  be 
subject  to  any  external  form  of  consecration.  *  No,  we 


*  Wliatis  called  consecration  has  b  en  the  fruitful  source  of  affliction  to  multi¬ 
tudes — A  Papist  considers  all  Protestants  as  Heretics,  and  deems  the  mixing  of 
their  dust  with  that  of  the  faithful,  a  gross  profanation  of  a  holy  place. — The  cele¬ 
brated  Dr  Young  felt  the  effect  of  this  noth  n,  in  the  case  of  his  Narcissa — He  in¬ 
dignantly  exclaims,  with  reference  to  the  subject, 

Oh  !  the  cursed  ungodliness  of  zeal ! 

Denied  the  Charity  of  dust  to  spread 
O’er  dust !  a  charity  their  dogs  enjoy. 

What  could  I  do  ?  what  succour?  what  resourse ? 

With  pious  sacrilege  a  grave  1  stole, — 

More  like  her  murderer  than  friend,  I  crept 
Witli  soft  suspended  step  ;  and,  muffled  deep 
In  midnight  darkness,  whispered  my  last  sigh. 

It  were  well  if  the  ministers  of  that  Church,  in  which  Dr  Young  held  a  benefice, 
w'ould  not  imitate  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  Popish  Priests — The  constant  oe- 
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want  no  mitred  dignity,  and  state,  to  declare  our  spot  of' 
ground  to  be  hallowed  for  the  dead.  We  shall  consecrate 
it  by  another  and  a  better  process, — by  the  committal  of 
the  golden  dust  of  God’s  saints  to  its  faithful  deposit,  un¬ 
til  the  voice  of  the  Archangel  and  the  trump  of  God  shall 
awake  it  into  being  ;  and  “  both  body  and  soul  have  their 
perfect  consummation  and  bliss,  in  the  eternal  and  ever¬ 
lasting  glory.”  I  move  Sir, 

I.  That,  the  purchase  of  at  least  two  acres  of  freehold 
ground,  on  the  west,  or  north  side  of  Newcastle,  and  of 
having  the  same  settled  as  a  place  of  sepulture,  but  with¬ 
out  the  previous  form  of  an  episcopal  consecration,  appears 

>,  to  this  meeting  to  be  highly  desirable. 

II.  That,  in  order  to  the  carrying  into  effect  the  fore¬ 
going  resolution,  the  sum  of  Tl,500  be  raised  in  150 
shares  of  ^10  each  ;  and  that  the  dissenting  ministers  of 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  and  Gateshead,  with  Messrs.  Caleb 
Angas,  John  Lindsay  Angas,  William  Angus,  James 
Baker,  John  Bell,  Thomas  Bonner,  John  Bruce,  Anthony 
Clapham,  Thomas  Fairweather,  John  Fenwick,  James 
Finlay,  Thomas  Gray,  William  Greaves,  William  Hun- 
ter,  Jabez  Hood,  John  Nichol,  George  Richardson,  Robt. 
Robinson,  Archibald  Strachan,  Benjamin  Tulloch,  and 
Thomas  Widdrington,  lie  appointed  a  Committee,  in  order 
to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  said  shares,  and  that  the 
committee  have  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

III.  That,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  are 
obtained,  the  shareholders  do  meet,  in  order  to  effect  a 
purchase  of  the  ground,  and  to  have  the  same  conveyed, 
so  that  it  may  be  secured  for  ever  thereafter,  as  a  public 

eurrence,  however,  of  this  contemptible  persecution  proves  that  there  are,  in  the 
ministry  of  the  endowed  Church  of  this  country,  many  “  sculls  that  cannot  teach, 
and  will  not  learn,”  the  first  principles  of  Protestantism  ;  yet  justice  requires  it  to 
be  stated,  that  the  Episcopal  Ministers  cf  Newcastle  upoq  Tyne,  have  long  byet; 
distinguished  for  enlightened  conduct  on  this  subject. 
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burial  place  ;  under  such  regulations  as  the  shareholders 
may  judge  proper. 

IV.  That,  it  he  earnestly  recommended  to  the  share¬ 
holders  to  appropriate  one  fourth  of  the  ground  to  be 
purchased,  for  the  use  of  such  individuals  as  may  choose 
to  purchase  family  burial  places  therein  ;  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  ground  be  used  as  a  place  of  general  interment.* 

*  See  Appendix  E. 


APPENDIX, 


(  A.  see  page  8.  ) 

Churches  were  first  erected  over  the  ashes  or  bodies  of  Saints  and 
Martyrs,  or  their  remains  were  translated  to  the  churches.  It  was 
for  the  sake  of  that  protection,  which  the  superstition  of  the  times 
imagined  would  be  afforded  them  by  consecrated  ground,  baptised 
bells,  and  relics,  that  bodies  were  interred  round  the  church  at  first  ; 
then,  in  open  places  attached  to  the  outward  wall,  which  were  called 
galilees,  and  lastly,  within  the  church  itself 
Emperors  and  Kings  began  by  obtaining  this  protection  for  them¬ 
selves, — most  of  them,  indeed,  having  good  reason  to  desire  all  the  pro¬ 
tection  they  could  get.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  common  people 
were  allowed  places  in  the  church  yard,  and  even  under  the  walls  of 
the  church.  By  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they  had  got  into  the 
church  ;  and  at  a  synod  held  at  Fribur,  in  his  reign,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse.  The  rule  which  was  made  at  this 
sjnod,  shews  to  what  an  extent  the  practice  had  prevailed  ;  it  is  said 
that  such  bodies  as  were  already  buried  in  the  church  might  not  be 
cast  out,  but  that  the  pavement  should  be  60  made  over  the  grave, 
that  no  vestige  of  it  should  appear ;  and  if  this  could  not  be  done 
without  great  difficulty,  because  of  the  multitudes  of  bodies  which 
had  recently  been  deposited  there,  the  church  itself  was  to  be  un¬ 
churched,  and  turned  into  a  Polyandrium  or  cemetery, — the  altars  re¬ 
moved,  and  set  up  in  some  other  place,  where  the  sacrifice  might  be 
religiously  offered  to  God.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  acts  of  this 
synod,  that  the  clergy  had  established  for  themselves  a  privilege  of 
lying  in  the  church,  for  it  is  the  burial  of  laymen  there  which  is 
prohibited.  In  the  year  900,  the  Emperor  had  repealed  all  former 
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laws  upon  this  subject ;  burial  within  the  cities  was  then  expressly 
permitted  :  and  graves  in  the  churches  were  soon  allowed  to  all  persons 
who  could  pay  for  them.  S.  Swithin,  however,  our  English  Aquarius, 
though  entitled  to  a  place  of  honour  in  his  own  cathedral,  chose  to  be 
buried  in  the  church  yard,  that,  carrying  his  humility  beyond  the 
grave,  he  might  be  trampled  upon  bv  the  people.  Saints  were  not  al¬ 
ways  so  humble.  A  son  of  Earl  Harold  was  deposited  in  the  church 
where  S.  Dunstan  was  laid  ;  and  the  boy  had  been  anointed  as  a  cate¬ 
chumen  before  his  death.  The  saint,  who  it  seems  stood  upon  his 
punctilios  as  pertinaciously  when  dead,  as  he  did  when  he  was  alive, 
made  his  appearance  twice,  to  complain  that  he  could  not  rest  in  hife 
grave,  because  of  the  stench  of  the  young  pagan ;  other  saints,  how- 
ever,  acquiesced  in  this  breach  of  their  privileges.  In  Ireland,  the 
ignorant  papist,  at  this  day,  thinks  himself  sure  of  getting  to  heaven, 
if  he  secures  a  place  in  a  privileged  church  yard;  and  there  is  hardly 
an  Irish  saint  who  has  not  received  a  promise  from  heaven  to  this  ef¬ 
fect,  respecting  the  church  or  church  yard  he  patronizes. 

The  manifold  evils  of  this  senseless  superstition  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  exposed ;  it  nevertheless  continues  to  prevail,  and  will  continue, 
until  the  inconvenience  of  the  system  becomes  so  great  as  to  render  an 
effectual  change  necessary,  or  the  general  diffusion  of  genuine  Christi¬ 
anity  shall  dissolve  the  spell,  in  which  myriads  are  bound. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  interment,  very  ancient  mention  is 
made  of  sepulchral  chests.  Joseph,  we  have  seen,  was  deposited 
in  a  coffin,  and  his  body  embalmed  ;  but  these  marks  of  distinction 
we  have  every  reason  to  presume  were  only  paid  to  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  characters  :  and  indeed  it  is  intimated  in  scripture  that  such  were 
in  use  among  the  Jews  ;  but  the  two  polished  nations  do  not  appear  to 
have  made  use  of  any  coffins  for  their  dead  ;  which  may  be  inferred 
from  neither  of  them  having  any  term  in  their  languages,  synonimous 
to  our  word  “  coffin  but  rather  feretrum  or  bier,  on  which  the  body 
was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  interment. 

In  the  Eastern  parts  of  Europe,  open  hiers  are  used  to  convey  the 
bodies,  which  are  thence  transferred  to  the  grave :  such  also  is  the 
practice  in  South  America ;  whereas  in  the  Western  parts  of  Europe, 
chests  are  found  to  be  pretty  general.  In  our  own  country  the  use  of 
coffins  is  extremely  ancient;  they  have  been  made  at  various  times  of 
various  forms  and  materials,  wood,  stone,  metals,  marble,  and  even 
glass  ;  as  will  appear  on  a  reference  to  Mr.  Gough’s  learned  work  on 
Sepulchral  Monuments.  Dr.  Johnson  also  says  “  coffins  are  made  of 
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wood  and  other  materials.’’  In  modern  practice  wood  or  lead  is  made 
use  of  at  the  choice  of  the  relatives,  and  sometimes  both  ;  the  poorer 
classes  are  usually  interred  in  shells ,  which  are  an  inferior  sort  of 
wooden  coffins.  It  does  not  appear  that  by  law  any  coffin  at  all  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  interment  of  the  dead.  The  Statute  30  Car.  II.  requires 
that  coffins  shall  be  lined  with  wrool,  but  does  uot  enforce  the  use  of 
coffins  themselves — In  the  funeral  service  ot  the  Church  of  England, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  wTord  coffin  ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  word 
corpse  or  body  is  invariably  used  ;  for  instance,  dust  is  to  be  strewed,  not 
on  the  coffin,  but  on  the  body.  It  is  also  singular  to  remark,  as  was 
observed  by  Lord  Stowell  in  his  very  learned  and  curious  judgment 
in  Gilbert  v.  Buzzard  and  Boyer ,  “  that  in  some  old  tables  of  tees, 
a  distinction  is  made  of  their  charges,  coffined  funerals  and  uncoffined 
funerals ;  from  whence  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  such  funerals 
were,  by  no  means,  unfrequent.”  A  very  memorable  instance  of  an 
uncoffined  funeral  occurs  in  that  of  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  buried 
in  the  ramparts  of  Corunna  : — 

Not  a  drum  was  heard — nor  a  funeral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot. 

O’er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning  ; 

By  the  struggling  moon-beam’s  misty  light. 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclos'd  his  breast , 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him, 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest — 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him • 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 

From  the  field  ot  his  fame,  fresh  and  gory  ; 

We  carv’d  not  a  line,  we  rais’d  not  a  stone. 

But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory  ! 

A  question  has  lately  been  raised  whether  wood  or  iron  is  the  most 
durable  material  of  which  to  make  a  coffin,  but  the  only  illustration 
the  question  has  received,  was  derived  from  persons  skilled  in  che- 
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raistry,  and  they  could  only  give  tlieir  opinions  (on  a  subject  where  no 
experiments  had  been  made)  from  analogy.  The  balance  of  evidence, 
however,  appears  on  the  side  of  the  greater  durability  of  iron.  And 
Mr.  Brand  and  Mr  Aikin,  from  whose  decision  it  is  difficult  to  appeal, 
affirm,  that  the  proportionate  durability  of  iron  and  wood  is  as  three 
to  one.  Much,  however,  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  soil  in 
w  ich  these  materials  are  deposited.  Where  the  ground  remains  dry 
both  substances  may  be  supposed  entitled  to  a  sound  longevity  ;  rust 
will  not  corrode  the  one,  nor  rottenness  decay  the  other,  where  mois¬ 
ture  and  the  external  air  arc  excluded.  In  a  dry  soil,  Egyptian  mum¬ 
my  cases,  ascertained  to  be  of  2000  years  standing,  and  of  which  we 
have,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Coates,  of  Lipwood  House,  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  this  town, 
a  fine  specimen,*  have  been  discovered,  composed,  as  it  is  said,  of  the 

*  How  humiliating  the  thought,  that  the  high  and  mighty  ones  of  that  kingdom 
which  has  been  stiled 

The  Queen  of  nations,  and  the  boast  ot  times, 

Mother  of  science,  and  the  house  of  gods  ! 

should  through  a  foolish  endeavour  to  deprive  the  earth  of  its  due,  become  furni¬ 
ture  for  a  show,  in  common  with 

An  alligator  stuff’d,  and  other  skins 
Of  lll-shap’d  fishes ! 

In  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  key  to  the  Hieroglyphicks  has  been  lost,  and  with  it  the 
history  of  the  individual,  whose  remains  appear  before  us.  We  can  only  exclaim 

And  thou  hast  walk’d  about,  bow  strange  a  story  ! 

In  Thebes’s  streets,  three  thousand  years  ago, 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 

And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow. 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous  ? 
*»#***«* 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended. 

We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations; 

The  Roman  Empire  has  begun  and  ended, 
blew  worlds  have  risen— we  have  lost  old  nations  ; 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbl’d, 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbl’d. 

**«*#*•** 

If  the  tomb’s  secrets  may  not  be  confess’d, 

The  nature  of  thv  private  life  unfold : 

A  heart  lias  throbb’d  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 

And  tears  adown  that  dusty  cheek  have  roll’d  ; 

Have  children  climb’d  those  knees,  and  kiss’d  that  face  V 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age,  and  race? 
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sycamore  of  the  country  ;  which  may  be  aptly  termed,  as  Pliny  has 
characterized  the  larch,  the  “ immortale  lignum.”  It  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  in  the  very  interesting  account  given  by  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  of  the  disinterment  of  Charles  I.  at  Windsor,  it  appears  that 
the  wooden  coffin  was  found  to  be  very  much  decayed,  though  it  had 
been  protected  from  external  injury  by  being  enclosed  in  lead,  care¬ 
fully  soldered,  and  internally  secured  from  those  gaseous  vapours  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  dead  bodies,  by  sear-cloth  and  spices.  Frequent  in¬ 
stances  have  occurred  of  old  anchors,  bolts,  and  chains  having  been 
fished  up,  after  having  remained  under  water  for  an  unknown  length 
of  time ;  the  keys  of  Lochleven  Castle  were  recovered  from  the  lake 
250  years  after  they  had  been  thrown  in  upon  the  flight  of  Mary  from 
that  place.  And  the  metallic  heads  of  spears  and  the  blades  of  swords 
and  daggers  are  frequently  found  in  the  ancient  tumuli  or  burrows  in 
a  condition  from  which  they  might  easily  be  restored  to  their  ancient 
or  any  other  metallic  use,  whilst  the  wood  that  formed  the  haft,  and 
the  connecting  parts  is  entirely  decomposed,  and  associated  with  the 
soil,  so  that  no  traces  can  be  found  of  it.  Every  where  the  Northern 
marches,  equally  with  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  witness  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophesy  of  the  Mantuan  bard, 

“  The  time,  indeed,  shall  come,  when  in  these  fields, 

“  Turning  the  soil,  some  hind,  with  crook’d  plough, 

“  Shall  spears  discover.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  piers  of  Trajan’s 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  the  Cowey  stakes  in  the  Thames,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  supported  the  bridge  over  which  the  army  of  Caesar 
passed,  are  striking  instances  of  the  durability  of  wood  under  certain 
circumstances. 


Statute  of  flesh — Immortal  of  the  dead, 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence ; 

Posthumous  man,  who  quitt’st  thy  narrow  bed, 

And  standest  undecav’d  within  our  presence, 

Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure, 

If  its  undying  guest  he  lost  for  ever  ? 

Oh  !  let  us  keep  .he  soul  embalm’d  and  pure, 

In  living  virtue,  that  when  both  must  sever, 

Altho’  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 

Th’  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom  ! 
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(  B.  see  pane  9.  ) 

S.  Nicholas’  church  yard,  exclusive  of  the  site  of  the  church,  and 
.'Omo  rui  .ill  portions  of  ground  near  the  corners  of  the  church,  contains 
2628  quare  yards:  All  Saints’  church  yard,  exclusive  of  the  site  of 
‘the  church,  and  the  ground  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  church, 
contains  3918  square  yards  :  S.  John’s  church  yard,  exclusive  of  the 
site  of  the  church,  contains  2913  square  yards  :  S.  Andrew’s  church 
yard,  exclusive  of  the  site  of  the  church,  contains  4342  square  yards  : 
and  the  contents  of  the  present  burial  ground  at  Ballast  Hills,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  proposed  addition  to  it  of  1674  square  yards,  amount  to 
7438  square  yards.  For  the  above  admeasurements  I  am  indebted  to 
my  friend  Mr.  John  Bell,  Land-sui  veyor,  Gateshead. 

In  the  present  very  crowded  state  of  All  Saints’  church  yard,  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  the  vacant  ground  on  the  north  and  west  sides 
of  the  church  should  not  be  used  for  interments. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that  neither  Gray  nor  Bourne,  the  early 
historians  of  the  town,  take  any  notice  of  the  Ballast  Hills’  burial 
ground.  Brand  was  evidently  too  intent  on  the  orthography  and  va¬ 
garies  of  “  th’  unletter’d  muse,”  as  exhibited  in  the  te  frail  memorials'* 
of  the  dead  interred  there,  to  give  any  thing  like  a  history  of  the 
place.  His  negligence  may  be  accounted  for ;  but  that  Mr.  Baillie,  a 
dissenting  minister,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  written  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Newcastle,  published  by  Vint  &  Anderson  in  1801,  should  have 
hurried  over  the  very  enmpo  santo  of  his  brethren,  is  truly  astonishing. 
The  learned  and  laborious  author  of  “  The  Picture  of  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,”  published  by  D.  Akenhead  and  Sons,  in  1812,  takes 
but  a  cursory  view  of  this  burying  ground — he  asserts,  that  “  the  bu¬ 
rials  are  all  without  ceremony,”  which  is  not  correct,  as  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  belonging  to  dissenters  of  the  Presbyterian  denomi¬ 
nation,  the  rest  are  generally  accompanied  by  prayer,  singing,  and 
exhortation. 

From  the  silence  of  Bourne  with  respect  to  the  Ballast  Hills,  as  a 
place  ot  sepulture,  I  was  led  at  the  time  of  publishing  the  first 
edition  of  this  pamphlet  to  suppose,  that  it  had  not  been  so  appropri¬ 
ated,  until  after  his  day  ;  but  the  industry  of  Mr.  Bell  has  traced  a 
stone  on  the  ground,  of  the  date  of  December,  1708.  Bourne’s  New¬ 
castle  was  published  in  1736  ;  it  was,  however,  a  posthumous  work, 


he  having  died  in  1733,  which  may  account  for  its  being  so  very  mea¬ 
gre  a  production.  From  a  paper  in  Mr.  Bell’s  possession,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Ballast  Hills  were  first  used  as  a  burial  ground  about 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  the  beginning  of  that  of 
King  James  I  ,  when  the  foreign  glass  makers,  who  had  emigrated  to 
this  country,  and  settled  at  or  near  the  chapel  of  S.  Lawrence,*  availed 
themselves  of  this  spot  as  a  place  of  interment. 

This  burial  place  remained  uninclosed  until  1785,  in  which  year  an 
order  of  Common  Council  for  its  enclosure  was  made,  upon  a  petition 
to  that  body  of  a  most  revolting  nature.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  lay  this  order  before  the  reader — It  is  as  follows. 


AT  a  Common  Council  held  the  fourth  day 
of  April,  1785,  The  Inhabitants  of  the  East 


at  East  Ballast  Hills.  )  Ballast  Hills  petitioned,  setting  forth,  that 
numbers  of  swine  were  daily  observed  working  and  grubbing  among 
the  graves  there,  near  the  Petitioners’  dwelling  houses,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  Petitioners,  and  of  many  others  who  pass  and  repass 
that  way.  That  there  were  many  persons,  dissenting  from  the  Church 
of  England,  who  of  choice  made  use  of  that  ground  for  burying  in, 
and  who,  if  the  Common  Council  would  give  them  leave,  would,  by  a 
contribution  among  them,  enclose  the  said  burial  ground  with  a  wall, 
or  paling,  and  would  keep  such  wall  or  paling  in  repair,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  aforesaid  disagreeable  nuisance.  But  nevertheless  would 
wish  to  have  it  as  free  for  the  burial  of  all  manner  of  persons,  with¬ 
out  any  advance  of  burial  fees,  and  as  much  under  the  power  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Common  Council  as  the  same  hitherto  hath  been,  and 
now  is  :  they  therefore  prayed  the  Common  Council  to  permit  the 
aaid  burial  ground  to  be  enclosed,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

The  said  petition  being  read,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
thereupon  Edward  Mosley,  Charles  Atkinson,  and  Hugh  Hornby, 
Esqrs.  and  aldermen,  Mr.  Win.  Cramlington  and  Mr.  John  Wallis 
have  reported,  that  they  had  considered  the  contents  of  the  petition. 


*  To  the  skil.  and  science  of  those  Foreigners  may  be  attributed  the  rise  of  the 
various  glass  works,  which  have  so  greatly  tended  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
Newcastle. — '1  he  families  of  Henzell,  Tyzack,  and  Titory,  were  long  known  and 
celebrated  as  expert  artificers,  in  one  or  the  most  elegant  and  useful  of  our  manu¬ 
factures,  The  last  family  is  perhaps  extiru  t  in  the  male  line — the  two  former  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  many  persons  of  those  cognominaticns  residing  every  where 
in  this  district  of  the  country. 
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and  viewed  the  said  burial  ground  ;  and  had  received  from  Mr.  Joshua 
Henzell,  one  of  the  owners,  or  lessees  of  the  glass-houses,  adjacent, 
the  fullest  assurances,  that  a  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Peti¬ 
tioners,  will  not,  in  any  degree,  interfere  with  the  liberties  or  privi¬ 
leges  heretofore  demised  by  this  Corporation,  to  the  owners  of  any  of 
the  said  glass-houses,  or  their  trustees  :  the  said  committee  therefore 
recommended,  that  permission  be  granted  to  Messrs.  J.  Kidd,  Wm. 
Davidson,  and  John  Day,  to  enclose  at  their  own  expence,  the  said 
burial  ground  (in  the  line  and  extent,  staked  out  and  shewn  to  the 
said  committee  on  their  view,)  and  to  build,  on  some  proper  and  con¬ 
venient  part  of  the  said  burial  ground,  a  small  dwelling  house  for  the 
grave-digger ;  such  enclosure  and  house  to  be  made  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Town  Surveyor;  piovided  that  after  such  enclosure  so 
made,  all  persons  be  permitted  to  bury  there  as  heretofore,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  usual  fees  ;  and  that  such  fees  be  not  raised  or  enhanced  ; 
and  that  the  appointment  of  the  grave-digger,  and  the  direction  and 
management  of  the  said  burial  ground,  do  continue  in  this  corpora¬ 
tion,  as  it  hitherto  hath  been  ;  all  which  the  committee  humbly  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Common  Council. 

The  said  report  been  read,  is  approved  of,  agreed  to,  and  confirmed. 
It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  John  Kidd,  Wm.  Davidson,  and 
John  Day,  be  permitted  to  enclose  the  said  burial  ground  accordingly, 
and  to  build  thereon  such  house,  under  such  direction,  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  aforesaid. 

JAMES  RUDMAN,  Mayor. 

In  consequence  of  this  order,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  among 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Newcastle,  and  some  benevolent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  pres  lit  burial  place  at  Bal¬ 
last  Hills  was  walled  in  ;  but  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  which 
had  previously  been  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  sepulture,  was  left 
without  the  wall,  on  part  of  which  houses  have  since  been  built,  and 
on  other  parts,  the  refuse  from  the  glass-houses  have  been  thrown  in 
considerable  heaps. 

Nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  towards  keeping  the  walls  of 
this  place  of  interment  in  repair  fiom  the  period  of  its  first  enclosure 
in  1785,  and  the  walls  becoming,  in  many  parts,  ruinous  and  insecure, 
it  w'as  agreed  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  foregoing  Speech  was  de¬ 
livered,  that  the  committee  should,  in  addition  to  their  duty  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting,  with  respect  to  a  new  cemetery 
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into  effect,  take  such  steps  as  they  should  deem  necessary,  in  order  to 
render  the  Bal'ist  Hills’  burial  ground  nore  secure,  and,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  an  enlargement  of  it  from  the  Corporation. 

A  sub-committee  was,  in  consequence,  appointed  to  attend  to  this 
duty,  and  after  several  meetings,  they  agreed  to  the  following  peti¬ 
tion,  and  presented  it  to  the  Common  Council : — 

Town  and  Countv  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. - To  the  Right  Wor¬ 

shipful  Henry  CrumUngton.  Esquire,  Mayor ,  the  Worshipful  the 
Aldermen,  the  Sher  'ff,  and  the  rest  of  the  Common  Council  in  Com- 
mon  Council  assembled, 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Rev.  James  Pringle,  of  Newcas¬ 
tle  upon  Tyne,  Minister  of  the  Gospel ;  Christian  Ker  Reid, 
of  the  same  place.  Silversmith  ;  Thomas  Gray,  of  the  same 
place,  Tobacconist ;  William  Whitaker  Spence,  of  the  same 
place,  Linen  and  Woollen  Draper  ;  Thomas  Procter,  of  the 
same  place,  Tin- plate- worker  ;  Archibald  Strachan,  of  the 
same  place.  Straw  Hat  Manufacturer  ;  and  John  Bell,  of  the 
Windmill-hills,  Gateshead,  Land-surveyor, 

She  wet  h, 

Th  it  a  certain  portion  of  Ground,  situate  at  the  East 
Ballast  Hills,  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  has  for  many  years  past 
been  used  as  a  place  for  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  remains  of  persons  who  have 
been  buried  at  the  expence  of  the  respective  parishes  in  Newcastle, 
upon  payment  of  certain  tees  to  a  grave-digger,  (appointed  by  the 
Corporation.)  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  emolument  of  such 
grave-digger. 

That  many  protestant  dissenters  now  living  in  Newcastle,  and  also 
several  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  deceased  relatives 
have  been  buried  in  the  said  ground,  are  desirous  that  the  same  should 
be  continued  as  a  place  of  sepulture. 

That  in  the  year  \7SH,  the  Corporation,  on  the  application  of  divers 
persons,  was  pleased  to  allow'  the  said  persons,  at  their  own  expence, 
to  enclose  the  said  burial  ground  with  a  w’all  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  is  now  enclosed,  and  also  to  build  a  small  dwelling  house  for  the 
abode  of  die  grave-digger. 

That  from  the  great  increase  to  the  population  of  this  town,  the 
said  burial  ground  is  found  to  be  too  circumscribed. 

That  at  a  meeting  of  several  of  the  protestant  dissenters  and  of 
•ther  persons  not  dissenters,  lately  holden  at  the  Ballast  Hills,  it  was 
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resolved,  that  a  respectful  application  by  petition  should  be  made  t® 
the  Corporation,  to  suffer  the  said  burial  place  to  be  enlarged,  by 
adding  thereto  the  waste  ground  lying  between  the  same  and  the 
Shields’  turnpike  road,  or  as  much  of  such  waste  ground  as  the  Cor¬ 
poration  should  be  pleased  to  appropriate  for  that  purpose,  and  your 
Petitioners  being  partly  dissenters  and  partly  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  were  appointed  to  act  as  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  application. 

That  your  Petitioners,  in  compliance  with  the  appointment  made 
at  the  said  meeting,  beg  leave  to  convey  to  your  Worships  the  wishes 
of  the  persons  who  composed  the  said  meeting,  to  have  the  said  burial 
giound  enlarged,  by  adding  thereto  the  waste  ground  comprised  with¬ 
in  the  red  lines  on  the  annexed  sketch,  or  as  much  of  it  as  your 
Worships  shall  think  fit  to  grant.  And  should  your  Worships  be 
pleased  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  said  meeting,  your  Peti¬ 
tioners,  on  behalf  of  the  said  meeting,  will  undertake,  by  means  of  a 
subscription,  to  enclose  the  present  burial  ground  with  a  low  wall, 
and  an  iron  or  a  wooden  palisade,  and  to  build  two  lodges  at  the  pro¬ 
posed  entrance,  one  for  the  residence  of  the  grave-digger,  and  the 
other  for  the  keeper  of  the  ground,  who  may,  if  the  Magistrates  of  the 
town  shall  see  no  objection,  be  a  constable. 

That  if  the  said  waste  ground  were  enclosed  in  the  manner  propo¬ 
sed,  a  road  of  40  or  50  feet  in  width  would  be  left  on  the  east  side 
along  by  the  houses  called  Quality  Row,  and  another  road  140  or  150 
feet  in  width  leading  to  S.  Lawrence,  and  its  neighbourhood,  would 
be  left  on  the  west  side ;  and  your  Petitioners,  in  order  to  improve 
the  said  last  mentioned  road,  would  lay  into  the  same,  the  corner 
of  the  present  enclosed  ground  at  the  end  of  the  house  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  grave-digger,  and  immediately  opposite  to  a  dwelling  house  de¬ 
mised  to  Mr.  George  Hodge. 

Wherefore  your  Petitioners  humbly  pray  that  your  Worships  wTiR 
be  pleased  to  allow  the  said  waste  ground  to  be  added  to  the  present 
burial  ground,  and  enclosed  in  manner  aforesaid,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  shall  seem  meet. 

And  your  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray  &c. 

JAMES  PRINGLE  T  HOMAS  PROCTER 

CHRISTIAN  KER  REID  ARCHIBALD  STRACHAN 

THOMAS  GRAY  JOHN  BELL 

W.  WHITAKER  SPENCE 

1825  Sept.  20. — Referred  to  the  Ballast.  Hills 
Burial  Ground  Committee .  H.  C. 


This  Petition  the  Common  Council  referred  to  a  committee  of  their 
«wn  body,  which  committee,  after  an  examination  of  the  ground,  and 
several  conferences  with  the  Petitioners,  made  such  a  report  to  their 
constituents  as  induced  them  to  direct  Mr.  John  Brown,  to  make  the 
following  communication  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Spence: — 

Town  Clerk’s  Office,  Newcastle, 
Sept.  27,  1826. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  parties  concerned,  that  the  Corporation  has 
consented  that  the  burial  ground  at  the  Ballast  Hills,  should  be  en¬ 
larged,  by  adding  23  yds.  in  breadth  of  the  waste  ground  on  the  north 
side,  to  the  present  burial  ground,  upon  condition,  that  the  whole  of 
the  present  wall  shall  be  taken  down,  and  the  old  and  new  ground  en¬ 
closed  with  a  stone  wall  4^  feet  high,  and  a  cast  iron  railing  upon  it 
4^  feet  high,  of  the  pattern  shewn  upon  your  plan,  and  that  the  pieces 
of  ground  described  on  the  plan,  part  of  the  old  ground,  should  be 
laid  outside  the  wall,  and  upon  condition  that  two  lodges  should  be 
built  with  polished  stone,  in  the  situation  laid  down  on  the  plan,  and 
according  to  the  elevation  shewn  thereon,  and  an  iron  gate  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  shewn  by  the  plan  erected  between  the  two  lodges.  That  the  lodge 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  gate  should  be  occupied  by  the  grave-digger, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  who  must  pay  the  Corporation 
5s.  a  year  as  a  rent  for  it,  and  that  the  parties  concerned  should  re¬ 
commend  to  the  Corporation  a  man  of  good  character  to  occupy  the 
other  lodge,  who  must  pay  the  Corporation  5s.  a  year  as  rent  for  it.  The 
Corporation  will  furnish  the  grave-digger  with  a  book  wherein  to  regis¬ 
ter  all  burials.  The  present  cottage  occupied  by  Mrs.  Rutherford  to  be 
pulled  down,  as  soon  as  the  lodges  shall  be  built.  Any  other  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  parties  may  want,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  it, 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  Obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  BROWN. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Spence,  Woollen  Draper, 

Sandhill  Corner. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  by  Mr.  Spence,  a  meeting  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  Committee  for  obtaining  a  new  burial  ground  was  called;  and 
the  following  is  an  extract  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting : — 


Dissenters  new  burial  "round  "eneral 
committee  meeting,  October  10,  1826. 

Mr.  John  Fenwick,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Bell  reported  that  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  had  consented 
to  grant  23  yards  of  additional  ground  to  the  Ballast  Hills’  burial 
ground  on  the  north  west  side  of  it. 

Resolved  u  nn  n  imously , 

I.  That  the  grant  of  the  Corporation  be  accepted,  contemplating  a 
s  all  rise  in  the  charge  on  each  interment,  to  aid  the  necessary  ex- 
pences. 

II.  That  a  sub-committee  be  appointed  to  make  collections  from 
door  to  door  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  sufficient  fund  to  enable  the  committee  to  comply  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  on  which  the  Corporation  has  agreed  to  grant  the  above  exten¬ 
sion  of  ground. 

III.  That  the  said  sub-committee  consist  of 

Bev.  Jamis  Pringle  Mr.  A.  Stachan 

Mr.  John  Bell  - W,  Greaves 

- C.  K.  Reid  Joseph  Fenwick 

„ —  W.  W.  Spence 

With  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

IV.  That  Mr.  Bell  be  requested  to  get  his  plan  of  the  Ballast  Hill* 
burial  ground,  with  the  enlargement,  as  now  laid  before  the  meeting, 
engraved.* 

It  has  been  estimated  that  £800  or  £1000  will  be  required  to  carry 
the  improvements  at  Ballast  Hills  into  effect,  but  from  the  spirit  with 
which  the  business  of  those  improvements  has  been  undertaken,  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  necessary  funds  will  eventually  be  raised. 
The  town  and  neighbourhood  have  been  divided  into  districts  :  and 
money  is  now  being  collected  from  door  to  door  by  the  various  minis¬ 
ters  and  laymen  who  have  taken  such  districts  in  charge. 

The  Registry  of  burials  at  the  Ballast  Hills  has  been  most  misera¬ 
bly  attended  to.  The  Registrar  appears  to  have  been  any  thing  but  a 
literate  person.  His  business  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  to 
mark  the  number  of  interments,  in  order  that  the  Corporation  might 
count  the  tallies,  and  ascertain  their  dues.  After  the  register  bocks 
have  been  filled,  instead  of  their  being  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Corporation  where  the  public  might  have  had  access  to  them,  they  have 

*  This  plan  has  been  engraved,  and  a  copy  is  annexed.— J.  F. 
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been  left  to  their  fate,  and  in  common  with  many  other  valuable  pa¬ 
pers,  have  no  doubt  been  subjected  to  the  martyrdom  of  the  tobacconist ! 
Mr.  Bell,  however,  has  rescued,  from  the  tute  of  its  brethren,  the 
book  of  registers  of  the  years  between  1790  and  1800.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  this  record  of  the  grave. 


July  15  :  92  from  ye  power  House  a  Woman 

- Gray  was  buried  here 

the  14  Aug'.  1792  witness 

Wrn.  Falla 

Inhabitant  of  ) 

Gateshead  p  j  rish 

8  1792 

Sep  Ardfrcm  the  poor  house 

Y  power  Hous  a  man  a  fidler  all  St  parish 
Nov  12  To  2  funerells  Not  paid 
1793 

febr  28  Dround  man  not  paid 

June  Y  Coblers  Wife  Ballis,  Hill 
all  Saints  parish 
12  October  93 


1795 


Junrv  19 

Catherine  Alexander 


or  Marget  Enlish 


Tow  Strangers  r  claik  of  All 
Sants  '  oor  Ses  Hee  wili  pay 
No  dues  be  Case  you  pay  no 
Sesses  to  y  Church 

Thursday  friday  Sady 
Sunday  Monday  Tuesday 
and  Wensday  7  days  no  funr 

Tow  Drowned 

Men  by  Order  finley  5 

1796  1796 

July  13  A  poor  Child  Robson  September  30 

*  Church  Warden  4d.  A  Stranger 

Young  Worm  n  Robson 
A  ‘  ;hild  powr 


March  7,  1800 

Roger  wide  Open  Strange  Nobody  Now  him 
March  8  Poor 

Ann  Cooll  from  ye  Side  ye  father  A  Solder  a  Child  5  months  i 
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A  poor  Woman  from  Sandgate  with  a  note  March  10 
A  Stell  Born  Child  from  ye  slior  one  day  old  Poor 
March  1800 

21  Joseph  Richeard  ye  fathc  &  Son  y?  same  from  Baligate  one  yer  old 
20  Robar  Mooby  up  y  Bunn  A  Coller  Child  Still  Born  in  A  Clout 

is  Crosen  Live  up  ye  Burn 

27  A  Stilt  Born  Child  in  a  wig  Box  One  Women  She  Sese  Hir  Name 

April  1800  Age 

11a  Widow  from  Sang  at  left  No  body  behind  Her  68 

not  aged  30 

13  Mary  Clark  ny  3  Tuns  in  Sanga  non  but  Her  self  young  worn'1 

a  Day  Bad  Shilling 

14  John  Olever  Child  nam  Donell  from  yc  Head  of  Cutt  BlackSmith 
24  Wm,  Morrow  Lef  no  wif  nor  femle  Behind 

28  Marget  Congingam  at  ye  Glas  hous  a  glasman 
May  1800 

10  a  bord  of  a  Sip  New  key 

19  A  Still  Born  parell  from  ye  Close  or  ye  Mount  aged  0 

War  a  Note  aged  1  yer  9  mon 
26  Tho  liutcheson  Ditto  Living  at  ye  Musherom  father  abord  man 

June  mon 

12  Robart  Cirlin  father  A  bord  ManW ar  savin  king  Castle  Gr.  aged  9 

12  Michall  Tosh  Beedel  at  St.  anns  from  the  Shool  House  aged  88 

now  no  Mor 

22  A  pour  Drownded  Man  Oversere  Mr.  Wiliam  Muckell  a  Note  I 
June  1800 

26  A  Child  with  a  Not  father  or  Mother  thay  not  2da 

July  the  Mother 

8  Jane  Wattson  a  power  child  from  Sangate  A  Srange  Child  age  2dav 

9  A  note  from  Mr.  Muckell  Old  Soleor  from  pandon  -  -  -  age  7o 

Sere  age  25 

1 1  Elescbth  nox  a  young  Woman  a  Note  from  Alexdl  Tayoler  Over- 

Side  ege  56 

15  from  ye  infi  mey  James  Bowk  ill  A  Te  backenes  und  Harvey  Head- 

29  Levis  Ovignoul  Travaler  Whith  a  show  Long  Stars  aged  36 
August 

Cliildrin  a  Note  aged  46 

22  Ralph  Pallacicn  from  ye  Ballast  Hills  Brewery  left  a  widow  &  t 
September 

or  boy  Trad  is  Tarboiler  boy  ye  same  agd  4 ye 

I  Adrouned  man  from  sant  peters  key  ye  father  Nam  is  Renwick 
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from  witth  a  Note 

i  Jam  Swans  child  thay  will  not  Tell  me  any  thing  whar  it  coins 

not  at  ye  Birtli  oged  OO  OO 
12  a  dead  born  child  No  Father  dead  Born  Brig  Tanble  Shield  Hood 

October 

12  tow  Boys  from  Biker  both  kill  in  pit 
16  A  child  from  Byker  will  Tell  ye  father  name 

Biker  Hill  age  0  0 

29  A  Still  Born  Chill  Lad  doun  at  Mr.  Hunter  dor  in  a  beesket  at 
November 

3  from  ye  West  Ballest  Hills  Brurey  a  child  will  not  name  aged  4n 

ag  16 

4  a  Young  Woman  from  Blyth  Nuck  her  mother  A  Widow  A  note 

December  father  nor  age 

12  A  Still  Born  Chilt  ye  Now  body  Names  it  thay  Wone  Name  ye 

1801 

April 

18  John  Bell  from  the  Ballest  Hills  agd  100  years 

Who  can  read  these  extracts  without  regretting  that  the  legislature 
of  the  most  enlightened  nation  in  the  world,  should  not  have  secured 
by  express  enactment,  a  correct  and  formal  register  of  the  dead  where¬ 
soever  interred?  Mr.  Rose’s  Act  (.52  Geo  iii.  c.  146  )  although  passed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  “  facilitating  the  proof  of  pedigrees  of  per¬ 
sons  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  real  and  personal  estates,”  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  registers  of  such  places  of  interment  as  the  Ballast  Hills, 
but  only  to  “  registers  of  burials  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,”  by  which  means  one 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  places,  are  denied  those  civil  advantages  which  the  other  half 
possess. 

The  Corporation  of  Newcastle  having  so  liberally  granted  au  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  burial  ground,  it  only  remains  that  the  same  “  should 
be  made  sure  for  a  possession  of  a  burying  place  ;” — that  some  settled 
plan  should  be  laid  down  for  regulating  the  interments — that  a  correct 
and  proper  register  of  burials  should  be  kept  and  preserved — and 
that  from  a  small  advance  of  the  present  fees  paid  on  each  funeral,  a 
fund  should  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  ground,  and 
keeping  the  walls  and  other  buildings  in  repair.  In  order  to  this,  I 
should  recommend  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  interes¬ 
ted  in  this  place  of  sepulture  to  the  Corporation,  praying  for  a  grant 
of  a  lease  of  this  property  for  a  1,000  years  term  to  21  persons,  to  be 


chosen  at,  a  general  meeting,  to  be  called,  of  the  body  of  dissenters 
resident  in  Newcastle ;  that  this  lease  should  contain  declarations  of 
trust  for  realising  the  foregoing  desiderata,  and  providing  for  'he  ves¬ 
ting  of  the  term  whenever  the  number  of  trustees  should  be  reduced 
to  seven,  in  such  seven  and  fourteen  new  trustees  to  be  appointed  in 
the  same  manner  «s  the  original  twenty-one — The  lease  and  all  assign¬ 
ments,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  proper  number  of  trustees,  should  be 
enrolled  >n  Chancery  and  in  the  hook  of  enrolments  of  the  Corporation 
of  Newcastle,  and  then  every  objection  to  this  cemetery  on  account 
of  its  tevare  and  mode  of  management  would  be  effectually  obviated. 

S.  Ann’s  Chapel  garth,  exclusive  of  the  site  of  the  chapel,  con¬ 
tains  6425  square  yards,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  cemetery,  hut, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  public  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  it  as  a 
burial  ground.  Surely  if  application  were  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Dodd, 
the  present  very  excellent  and  pious  Vicar  of  the  Town,  some  arrange¬ 
ment  might  he  come  to,  which  would  secure  to  the  most  populous 
parish  in  this  district  of  the  country  the  advantage  of  having  this 
very  valuable  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  originally  designed. 

In  175  4  a  patch  of  ground  adjoining  the  Infirmary  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  for  the  use  of  that  hospital — The  average 
number  of  interments  at  this  place  is  about  12  per  annum — The 
ground  has  recently  been  much  improved  by  making  a  gravel  walk 
around  it  and  planting  the  borders  with  shrubs  and  trees. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  a  burial  ground,  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  attached  to  their  Meeting  house  in  Pilgrim  Street.  Those 
very  excellent  people  have  interred  their  dead  here  since  1698.  They 
have  erected  no  head  or  other  stone,  neither  have  they  made  any  hil¬ 
lock  or  elevation  of  earth  over  any  of  the  graves,  the  whole  of  the 
ground  therefore  presents  an  even  surface  and  exhibits  nothing  which 
would  lead  a  stranger  to  suppose  it  to  he  a  grave  yard,  unless  it  be  the 
indexes  on  the  walls  by  which  the  registrar  determines  the  place  of 
interment  of  each  individual.  They  have  buried  without  reference  to 
what  are  called  family  burial  places,  each  dead  body  as  it  was  brought 
has  been  committed  to  the  ground  close  by  that  which  had  been  last 
interred.  From  the  period  when  the  ground  was  first  used  to  the 
present  time  they  have  occupied  its  entire  surface  once,  and  are  about 
half  way  over  it  a  second  time.  The  average  number  of  interments  is 
3  or  4  per  annum. 
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The  yard  of  Hanover  Square  Chapel  has  a  few  times  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  interment.  Mr.  William  Robson,  a  most  active  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Lancasterian  schools  was  the  last  person  buried  there. 

There  was  another  burial  ground  in  Percy  Street,  the  private  pro¬ 
perty,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  of  the  Hudsons,  of  Whitley — Mr. 
Hudson,  of  Brunton,  Ur.  Durant,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  M  tin,  Ogilvie, 
and  Gibson, — the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Hutton,  and  many  others, 
were  buried  in  it.  It  is  said,  that,  when  the  late  Mrs.  Hudson  sold 
this  ground,  she  reserved  the  part  where  some  members  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  family  had  been  interred  ;  the  further  end  of  the  premises,  how¬ 
ever,  now  forms  the  Campus  Martius  of  the  young  gentlemen  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Bruce’s  Academy. 

The  fate  of  this  burial  ground  ought  to  guard  dissenters  against 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  private  property,  as  a  place  of  interment. 

The  practice  of  burying  in  the  garden  annexed  to  the  dwelling  house 
of  the  deceased,  has  not  prevailed  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country. 
A  recent  instance,  however,  of  this  mode  of  sepulture  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  the  original  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Tyne  Mercury,  who  was  buried  in  his  garden  at  Chimney- 
mills,  near  this  town  ;  several  of  this  gentleman’s  friends  attended  the 
funeral,  and  the  service,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  William  Turner,  was 
solemn  and  impressive.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  crave  direc¬ 
tions  to  be  buried  in  his  garden  at  Wimbleton,  but  that  his  executors 
declined  to  cairy  them  into  effect. 


(  C.  see  •'age  10.  ) 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Bills  of  Mortality,  properly  so  called, 
have  never  been  published  at  Newcastle.  It  is  true  that  statements, 
under  that  name,  have,  for  nearly  a  century,  been  annu  lly  publisned 
in  the  Newcastle  papers,  but  they  do  nothing  more  than  enumeiate 
the  interments  at  the  various  parochial  burial  grounds,  and  at  that  of 
the  Ballast  Hills,  generally  distinguishing,  it  is  true,  between  the 
sexes,  but  they  are  altogether  silent  as  to  the  ages  of  the  deceased. 

The  first  bills  containing  the  ages  of  the  dead  were  those  for  the 
town  of  Breslaw,  in  Silesia,  from  wluch  Dr.  Halley  deduced  a  table  of 
the  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  at  every  age.  Similar 
bills  were  established  at  Northampton  in  1735 — Mr  Cowper’s  mor¬ 
tuary  verses,  annexed  to  some  of  these  bills,  are  well  known,  and  rank 
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among  the  most  solemn  efforts  of  his  highly  devotional  muse ;  and  it 
was  from  the  Northampton  returns,  that  Dr.  Price  computed  his  ce¬ 
lebrated  table  of  the  probabilities  of  life. 

Bills  of  Mortality  were  instituted  in  the  city  of  London  in  1592,  in 
order  to  collect  and  exhibit  the  number  of  deaths,  and  to  record  the 
progress,  diffusion,  and  decline  of  the  epidemic  malady,  with  which 
the  city  was  at  that  time  infested ;  but  upon  the  cessation  of  the  pla¬ 
gue,  the  bills  were  discontinued.  In  consequence  of  the  recurrence  of 
the  sickness,  they  were  re-established  by  public  order  in  1603,  and  on 
the  29tli  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  a  regular  series  of  weekly  bills 
commenced.  In  1606,  the  number  of  christenings,  as  well  as  that  of 
burials,  appeared  in  the  returns.  In  1629,  diseases  and  casualties 
became  subjects  of  public  notice,  and  another  important  improvement 
took  place — that  of  distinguishing  between  the  sexes.  In  1728,  the 
ages  of  all  who  died  from  two  years  and  upwards  were  regularly  spe¬ 
cified,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  last  improvement  which  the 
bills  of  mortality  have  received;  for  notwithstanding  the  rapid  march 
of  those  arts  and  sciences,  with  which  every  branch  of  statistics  is  so 
intimately  connected,  the  contents,  arrangement,  and  language  of  these 
bills  have  remained  unchanged.  The  collating,  printing,  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  these  documents,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  metropolis, 
are  placed  under  the  superintendance  and  jurisdiction  of  the  ancient 
corporation  of  Parish  Clerks  :*  a  power  which  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  medical,  political,  and  moral  objects  which 
these  bills  are  calculated  to  promote.  It  may  be  amusing  to  some  of 
my  readers,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to  know  how  “  the  worshipful 
fraternity  of  S.  Nicholas”  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  which 
persons  die  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  churchwar¬ 
dens  of  each  parish  appoint  two  old  women  to  the  office  of  searchers , 
who,  on  hearing  the  knell  for  the  dead,  repair  to  the  sexton  of  the 
parish,  to  learn  the  name  and  residence  of  the  deceased.  They  demand 
admittance  into  the  house  to  examine  the  body,  in  order  that  they  may 
see  that  there  is  nothing  suspicious  about  it,  and  judge  of  what  disease 


*  This  Society  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent  of  the  1 7th  Henry  III,  in  1259, 
by  the  style  of  “  The  Fraternity  of  S.  Nicholas  j”  and  they  were  l e-incorporated  by 
charter  of  the  9th  of  Janies  I.  In  1625,  they  obtained  a  decree  from  the  Star 
chamber,  allowing  them  to  keep  a  press  in  their  hall,  for  printing  the  weekly  and 
general  bills  of  mortality  of  the  city  and  liberties  of  London  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  Abp.  of  Canterbury  appoints  a  printer.  All  their  privileges  were  afterwards 
confirmed  by  a  charter  of  Charles  II. 
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the  person  died,  which  they  report  to  the  parish  clerk.  The  regular 
charge  for  the  performance  of  this  office  is  fourpence  to  each  searcher  ; 
but  if  an  extra  gratuity  be  tendered,  they  seldom  trouble  the  domes¬ 
tics  with  any  examination  !  The  office,  as  at  present  filled,  should  be 
entirely  suppressed — correct  bills  of  mortality  should  be  instituted  in 
every  parish  in  the  empire  ;  and  the  attestation  of  a  properly  quali¬ 
fied  medical  practitioner,  upon  actual  knowledge  of  the  disease  of 
which  the  person  died,  or  upon  inquiry  and  examination  of  the  body 
should  be  required.  Were  proper  bills  to  be  instituted,  and  com¬ 
petent  persons  only  appointed  to  report,  the  nomenclature  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  diseases  ;  we  should  then  derive  from  them  the  elucidation 
of  many  important  and  dubious  medical  points,  as,  I.  The  causes  of 
many  diseases,  and  their  affinity  to  one  another.  11.  Tb„e  rise,  situ¬ 
ation,  increase,  decrease,  and  cessation  of  epulemic  and  contagious  dis¬ 
eases.  II I.  The  means  of  guarding  against  their  extension  and  effects. 
IV.  The  comparative  healthiness  of  different  countries  and  places,  cli¬ 
mates  and  seasons.  V.  The  influence  of  particular  trades  and  manu¬ 
factures  on  the  human  constitution.  Such  are  some  of  the  medical 
advantages  which  would  arise  from  correct  and  enlarged  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality. 

I  subjoin  a  bill  of  mortality  for  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  from  the  year 
1794  to  the  year  1825  inclusive.  Defective  as  it  is,  it  may  yet  be  of 
value  to  those  persons  who  indulge  in  calculations  relating  to  human 
life.  It  is  principally  formed  from  the  statements  which  have  annu¬ 
ally  appeared  in  the  Newcastle  Courant  and  the  Newcastle  Chronicle 
newspapers,  and  from  private  memoranda.  The  new  spaper  reports 
have  been  contradictory,  and  the  register  of  the  Friends’  burying 
ground  until  within  a  few  years  has  been  kept  exclusively  at  Sunder¬ 
land.  I  wish  I  could  have  distinguished  the  male  and  female  inter¬ 
ments  in  the  Friends’  column,  as  1  have  done  in  the  others.  Where 
the  interments  at  Ballast  Hills  are  not  divided  in  the  usual  manner, 
such  numbers  are  only  suppository.  From  the  whole  we  may,  how¬ 
ever,  gather  this  important  fact,  that  the  period  of  human  life  at 
Newcastle,  as  well  as  at  other  places,  is  extending;*  for  notwith¬ 
standing  the  immense  increase  of  population  durng  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  number  of  deaths  has  not  materially  increased  upon  us. 
May  we  not,  from  this  fact,  cherish  the  hope  that  the  period  of  human 


*  “The  annual  morality  seems  to  have  decreased  horn  one  in  forty,  to  one  in 
fifty  tight,  nearly  one-thi  d  in  forty  years.  —Abstract  of  the  answers  and  leturns 
to  the  Population  Act  1  Geo.  IV.  Prelim.  Ohs.  26. 
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life  has  already  passed  its  minimum,  and  that  it  may  enlarge  as  rapidly 
as  it  contracted  after  the  flood  ?  until  the  day  spoken  of  by  Isaiah 
shall  arrive,  when 

No  more  shall  there  be  an  infant  short-lived  ; 

Nor  an  old  man  who  hath  nor  fulfilled  his  days: 

For  he,  that  dieth  at  an  hundred  years,  shall  die  a  boy. 

Isa.  lxv  20  (Low th.) 

No  doubt  better  food,  cleanliness,  and  improved  medical  skill,  may, 
as  means,  contribute  to  this  blessing  ;  but  the  Gracious  Governor 
of  the  universe  generally  accomplishes  His  purposes  of  mercy  by  the 
instrumentality  of  means. 

Bill  of  Mortality  for  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  for  the  Years  1794-1825. 
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(  D.  see  page  11.  ) 

This  property  was  opened  as  a  burial  ground  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1891,  having  previously  (on  the  1st  of  May,  1821,)  been  conveyed  to 
thirty  trustees,  by  a  deed  drawn  with  the  utmost  care.  In  this  in¬ 
strument  it  is  expressly  provided,  “  that  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  the 
said  cemetery  shall  be  performed  with  such  funeral  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies,  or  without  any  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  with  or  without  the 
attendance  of  such  minister  or  ministers,  or  other  teacher  or  teaehers 
of  religion,  and  in  sncli  manner  in  every  respect  as  the  friends  or  re¬ 
latives  of  the  deceased  shall  choose;  provided  always  that  any  such 
burial  be  performed  in  a  decent  and  solemn  manner,  and  do  not  take 
up  an  unreasonable  length  of  time.” 

Should  the  scheme  for  the  proposed  new  cemetery  succeed,  the 
ground  will  be  settled  in  such  a  manner,  that,  as  far  as  human  foresight 
can  go,  it  may  be  appropriated  for  all  time  for  the  service  of  the  dead. 
And  as  it  is  intended  that  this  place  of  interment  shall  be  laid  out  with 
neatness  and  elegance,  the  following  description  of  a  few  burial  grounds 
may  neither  be  useless  to  the  individuals,  wdio  may  be  concerned  in 
laying  out  the  proposed  site,  nor  unentertaining  to  the  reader. 

CEMETIERE  DU  PERE  LA  CHAISE. 

This  cemetery  is  incomparably  the  most  beautiful  of  which  wte  have 
any  knowledge.  It  is  immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of 
Paris,  and  covers  fifty  acres  of  ground.  The  place  is  famous  as  having 
been  the  gardens  of  P.  la  Chaise  the  celebrated  confessor  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  it  wTas  appropriated  to  its  present  use  in  1804,  without  disturbing 
the  trees  and  walk  which  interspersed  and  intersected  it.  The  site 
is  very  commanding,  being  the  side  and  summit  of  a  hill  which  rises 
to  the  east  of  Paris,  and  enjoys  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  to  a  very  great  distance.  The  irregularity  of  the  ground  adds 
much  to  its  beauty,  and  the  serpentine  walks,  which  are  kept  in  the 
best  order,  form  a  delightful  promenade. 

The  evergreens,  cypresses,  acacias,  roses,  and  flotvering  and  fragrant 
shrubs  are  innumerable.  Almost  every  grave  is  adorned  with  some 
token  of  affection  for  the  deceased,  planted  by  the  hand  of  a  relation  or 
friend  who  watches  its  growth  with  lively  interest.  The  monuments 
are  endlessly  varied,  but  nearly  all  are  beautiful,  t lie  greater  part  are 
small  columns  of  white  marble,  there  are  also  upright  slabs,  obelisks. 


pyramids,  urns,  chapels,  and  still  more  splendid  cenotaphs.  A  stranger 
is  interested  by  a  pleasing  custom  winch  prevails  there, of  hanging  chap¬ 
lets  of  everlasting  flowers  on  the  tops  ot  monuments,  and  when  the  yel¬ 
low  wreath  is  faded  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  rain,  the  fiiends 
come  and  renew  it.  No  man,  with  a  spark  of  sentiment  in  his  breast, 
can  walk  in  this  delightful  spot,  without  feeling,  that  he  would  infi¬ 
nitely  prefer  this  cemetery  as  a  resting  place  either  for  himself  or  his 
friends,  to  the  noisome  burial  grounds  in  the  heart  of  crowded  cities. 

There  is  no  reference  to  sect  or  party  in  this  chosen  spot  of  “  com¬ 
mon  charity  the  ashes  of  jew  and  gentile,  protestant  and  catho¬ 
lic,  rich  and  poor,  here  repose  together.  The  number  of  tombs  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  hut  they  are  all  kept  in 
the  highest  order  and  repair.  Many  of  them  are  interesting  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  celebrity  of  the  persons  they  commemorate,  and  others 
for  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  their  inscriptions.  Of  the  former 
class,  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Delille,  which  is  situated  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  ground  under  the  shade  of  a  bower  of  linden  trees,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting.  Those  of  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Eloisa,  and 
Abelard,  Madame  Cotton,  Marshals  Massena  and  Ney,  with  many 
others  of  characters  highly  distinguished,  are  well  worthy  of  notice. 

As  a  specimen  of  theaffectingbrevity  andpathetic  simplicity  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  on  tombs  in  this  burial  ground,  the  following  may  be  instanced. 
I'he  first  is  on  the  monument  of  a  man  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

»  A  la  memoire  de  mon  meilleur  ami. 

C’  etoit  mon  frere. 

On  another: 

Ci  git  P.  N.,  son  epouse  perd  en  lui  le  plus  tendre  de  ses  amis,  et 
ses  enfans  tin  modele  de  vertu. 

A  little  crown  of  artificial  orange  blossoms,  halfblow'n,  was  in  a 
class  case  at  the  head  of  the  tablet. 

And  upon  a  tomb  laised  by  the  parents  to  the  memory  of  a  child. 

Ci  git  notre  fils  chert. 

The  following  is  a  touching  epitaph  on  a  young  girl : — 

A  sa  famille 

Elle  apporta  le  bonheur; 

II  s’enfuit  avec  elle  ! 

The  following  are  also  among  the  inscriptions  in  this  celebrated  spot  : 

Le  Malheur,  1’Amour, 

La  Ueconnoissance, 

An  modele  de  toutes  les  vert  us, 

Delice, 

A  son  excellente  Zephirine. 
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A  mon  Theodore. 

Repose  en  paix,  ma  bien  aimee,  Celeste  !  demain  nous 
reviendrons  te  voir. 


Tn  reposes  mop  fils,  et  ta  mere 
Est  dans  la  douleur  ! 


A  notre  bon  pere 
Dos  fils  reconnoissants. 


A  peine  cinq  printemps  vecut  notre  Pauline, 

C  emit  le  gage  heureux  de  l’hyrnen  le  plus  doux, 

Chacun  aimoit  son  air  *  t  sa  grace  enfantine — 

Ah  !  de  notre  bonheur  le  destin  fut  jaloux  ! 

MORAVIAN  BURYING  GROUND  AT  HERRNHUTT. 

This  burial-ground,  though,  in  the  disposition  of  its  graves,  resem¬ 
bling  the  places  of  interment  belonging  to  other  congregations  of  the 
brethren,  is  yet  in  some  respects  unique  in  its  kind.  It  lies  south 
west  of  Herrnhutt,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  furlong,  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  called  the  Hutberg,  which  commands  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  prospects  in  upper  Lusatia,  presenting  in  the  foreground,  a  distinct 
viewT  of  the  three  villages,  so  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  renew  ed 
brethrens’  church,  Herrnhutt,  Bertholsdorf,  and  Hennersdorf.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  hedge  of  beech,  and  laid  out  in  regular  squares, 
the  intersecting  walks  being  planted  with  tall  lime  trees,  forming 
shady  vistas.  Benches  are  placed  here  and  there  in  the  walks  and  in 
arbors.  The  whole  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  pleasure-ground, 
than  a  grave  yard,  and  has  become  a  favorite  promenade  for  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Herrnhutt,  and  strangers  who  visit  the  settlement. 
All  the  graves  are  disposed  in  regular  rows,  and  each  covered  with  a 
plain  stone,  lying  horizontally,  indicating  the  name,  birth,  and  death 
of  the  individual,  whose  mortal  remains  rest  beneath  it  in  hope  of  a 
joyful  resurrection.  Trie  visitor  approaches  it  through  an  avenue  of 
tail  and  shady  trees,  gently  ascending  the  hill.  Over  the  portal  at 
the  public  entrance,  are  written  in  large  letters,  the  wmrds,  Christ 
is  risen  from  the  d i-  a i)  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  he  is  become  the 

FIRST  FRUITS  OF  THEM  THAT  SI  EPT. 

To  tile  umm^ers  of  the  brethrens'  church,  this  burial  ground  is 
rendered  peculiarly  interesting,  as  being  the  depository  of  the  mortal 


remains  of  many,  whose  memory  is  cherished  by  them,  with  venera¬ 
tion,  affection  and  gratitude.  They  find  here  the  restorers  of  their 
church,  the  supporters  of  their  constitution,  the  promulgators  of 
evangelical  doctrine  throughout  the  earth.  Fathers  and  Confessors  ; 
Missionaries  and  their  Converts  ;  Greenlanders,  Indians,  Tartars  and 
Negroes.  However  great  the  difference  among  them  in  other  respects, 
they  all  agreed  in  one  religious  principle  ;  they  had  one  faith  and  one 
hope.  The  number  of  graves  in  1822  was  2502. 

NEW-HAVEN  BURYING  GROUND. 

The  Honorable  James  Hillhouse,  of  New-haven,  the  semi-capi¬ 
tal  of  Connecticut,  North  America,  to  whom  that  town,  state  and 
country  owe  more  than  to  almost  any  of  their  citizens,  in  the  year 
1796  purchased,  near  the  north  western  corner  of  the  town,  a  field  of 
ten  acres,  which,  aided  by  several  respectable  gentlemen,  he  levelled 
and  enclosed.  The  field  was  then  divided  into  parellelograms,  hand¬ 
somely  railed,  and  separated  by  alleys  of  sufficient  breadth  to  permit 
carriages  to  pass  each  other.  The  whole  field,  except  four  lots  given 
to  the  several  congregations  of  the  town  and  the  college,  and  a  lot  de¬ 
stined  for  the  reception  of  the  poor,  was  distributed  into  family  bury¬ 
ing  places,  purchased  at  the  expcnce  actually  incurred,  and  secured 
by  law  from  every  civil  process.  Each  parellelogram  is  sixty-fonr 
feet  in  breadth,  and  thirty-five  feet  in  length.  Each  family  burying 
ground  is  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  in  breadth  ;  and 
against  each  an  opening  is  made  to  admit  a  funeral  procession.  At 
the  divisions  between  the  lots,  trees  are  set  out  in  the  alleys,  and  the 
name  of  each  proprietor  is  marked  on  the  railing.  The  monuments  in 
this  ground  are  almost  entirely  of  marble,  in  a  few  instances  from 
Italy  ;  in  the  rest  found  in  Connecticut  and  the  neighbouring  states. 
A  considerable  number  are  obelisks,  others  are  tables,  and  others  slabs, 
placed  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  grave.  The  obelisks  are  placed  al¬ 
ways  on  the  middle  line  of  the  lots,  and  thus  stand  in  a  line  succes¬ 
sively  through  the  parallelograms.  The  top  of  each  post,  and  the 
railing,  are  painted  white  ;  the  remainder  of  the  posts,  black.  After 
the  lots  were  laid  out,  they  were  all  thrown  into  a  common  stock.  A 
meeting  was  then  summoned  of  such  inhabitants  as  wished  to  become 
proprietors.  Such  as  attended  drew  their  lots,  and  located  them  at 
their  pleasure.  Others  in  great  numbers  have  since  purchased  them. 
When  the  lots  wrere  distributed,  the  proprietors  gave  one  to  each  of 
the  then  existing  clergymen  of  the  city.  In  April,  1815,  this  ceme- 
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ter  y  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  considerable  p;ece  of  land  lying 
on  its  western  border,  and  it  is  now  of  sufficient  extent  to  furnish  fa¬ 
mily  burying  grounds,  on  the  original  scale,  for  a  long  period.  On 
this  cemetery  the  late  Dr.  Dwight  remarks,  “  1  have  accompanied 
many  Americans  and  many  foreigners  into  it,  not  one  of  whom  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  incompara¬ 
bly  more  solemn  and  impressive  than  any  spot  of  the  same  kind  with¬ 
in  my  knowledge;  and,  if  l  am  to  credit  the  declarations  of  others, 
within  theirs.  An  exquisite  taste  for  propriety  is  discovered  in  every 
thing  belonging  to  it,  exhibiting  a  regard  for  the  dead,  reverenti  d  but 
not  ostentatious,  and  happily  fitted  to  influence  the  views  and  feelings 
»f  succeeding  generations.” 

O  o 

LOW  HILL  GENER  \L  CEMETERY. 

A  new  cemetery,  called  the  “  Low  Hill  General  Cemetery.”  has 
lately  been  formed  at  Liverpool,  by  a  number  of  persons  of  various 
religious  faith  and  persuasions.  The  expences  of  the  undertaking 
nearly  reached  the  sum  of  £8,000.  The  cemeteiy  coi  tains  about 
2t,000  square  yards.  The  form  of  the  enclosure  is  an  oblong  square, 
secured  by  a  thick  brick  wall  13  feet  high.  There  are  a  house  foi  the 
Registrar,  and  a  chapel  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  on  the 
ground.  The  front  of  the  buildings  and  the  adjoining  wall,  are  of 
cut  stone.  A  border  of  ten  feet  wide,  immediately  adjoining  the  in¬ 
terior  side  of  the  wall,  and  surrounding  the  whole  group,  is  set  apart 
for  an  arcade  or  colonade,  which  will  be  roofed  with  slate,  and  railed 
in  by  an  ornamental  iron  work,  set  upon  a  stone  plinth  ;  ihis  border 
will  be  used  for  tombs,  and  any  monumental  inscription.  Tablets  or 
works  of  sepulture,  that  may  be  erected,  will  be  placed  against  the 
wall  at  the  head  of  the  respective  tombs — The  centre  of  the  ground  is 
appropriated  to  vaults  and  graves,  laid  out  in  regular  order,  and  num¬ 
bered  according  to  a  plan  that  may  be  seen  at  the  reg  trar’s  office. — 
Each  corpse  is  regularly  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Institution; 
the  chapel  is  at  the  service  of  such  persons  as  wish  to  use  it;  such 
part  of  the  ground  as  is  not  immediately  wanted  for  graves,  has  been 
planted  with  ornamental  shrubbery,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Shep¬ 
herd,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  garden  * 

I  cannot  close  this  appendix  without  stating,  that  although  the  ge- 

*  The  town  of  Liverpool,  with  a  public  sp'rit  becoming  its  great  wealth  and  in¬ 
telligence,  is  now  constructing  another  cemetery,  on  the  plan  of  Pare  la  Chaise ,  at 
the  back  of  S.  James's  walk. 
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ncraiity  of  our  places  of  sepulture  in  the  north  of  England  resemble 
rather  the  Kerk- Hof,  of  Rotterdam,*  than  any  of  those  burial  grounds 


*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  Holland  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
dispose  of  the  dead,  for  they  neither  burn  them  nor  bury  them,  nor  can  they  be 
said  to  rest  in  their  graves,  though  they  lie  down  together  in  the  dust  On  the  de¬ 
cease  of  any  person  notice  must  be  given  to  the  magistrate,  who  appoints  a  publie 
officer,  called  “  the  bidder,”  to  ascertain  and  announce  the  fact.*  Tht  bidder  does 
not  invite  persons  to  the  funeral,  as  his  name  would  seem  to  imply ;  but  he  is  the 
official  mourner,  or  a  sort  of  town  crier,  who  is  regularly  employed  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  lie  parades  the  streets  in  a  long  mourning  cloak,  a  very  large  three-cocked 
hat,  with  a  crape  suspended  from  one  of  its  corners,  a  pair  of  large  clerical  bands  in 
front,  and  a  scarf  streaming  behind  from  the  collar  of  his  coat.  The  bidder  calls  at 
every  door  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  reads  from  a  slip  of  paper  the  name,  the  age, 
and  other  particulars,  relative  to  the  lately  deceased.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  person 
of  wealth  or  consequence,  two  or  three  of  these  bidders  are  engaged,  in  order  to  give 
a  wider  circulation  to  the  intelligence. 

When  this  ceremony  has  been  pertormed,  preparations  are  made  for  the  funeral. 
An  undertaker  has  charge  of  the  body;  and  generally,  from  the  time  of  the  decease,  the 
surviving  relatives  retire  from  the  scene, and  see  the  corpse  no  more.  Very  few  of  them 
indeed  so  much  as  know,  or  even  enquire,  in  what  manner  it  is  disposed  of.  There 
is  no  passing  bell,  no  religious  ceremony,  and  seldom  any  funeral  procession  ;  the 
undertaker  and  the  bidder  perform  the  whole  officially,  while  the  family  at  home  en¬ 
joy  a  tolerable  feast  with  their  friends  and  neighbours. 

The  body  is  put  into  a  stout  oak-coffin,  made  wide  at  the  upper  end,  and  taper¬ 
ing  all  the  way  down  to  the  feet.  The  corpse  is  then  placed  on  a  car,  somewhat 
resembling  a  hearse,  but  open  on  the  four  sides,  so  that  the  coffin,  which  is  seldom 
covered,  is  distinctly  seen.  The  car  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  with  the  drive* 
seated  on  a  box  The  bidder  walks  before,  in  the  dress  already  described,  and  is 
followed  by  the  undertaker  and  his  assistant.  Next  comes  the  official  mourner, 
nearest  to  the  car,  dressed  in  a  mourning  cloak,  bands,  and  scarf,  with  an  enormous 
flat  hat  six  or  eight  feet  in  circumference,  and  a  wig  of  dishevelled  hair,  hanging 
down  to  the  waist.  In  a  few  rate  instances  the  car  is  followed  by  a  mourning  coach 
containing  an  individual  as  the  representative  of  the  family. 

The  procession,  such  as  it  is,  moves  on  to  the  “  kerk  hof,”  the  place  where  the 
dead  are  generally  deposited.  The  kerk  hof  is  a  square  couit-yard  adjoining  the 
church,  walled  in  on  the  four  sides,  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  When  the 
car  arrives  at  the  gate,  the  sexton  and  his  assistants  remove  the  corpse  into  the  ce¬ 
metery,  where  it  occupies  the  next  vacancy  that  happens  to  remain.  There  is  no 
fellowship  in  death,  no  family  sepulture  ;  the  merchant  and  the  beggar  sleep  toge¬ 
ther  side  by  side,  and  enemies  and  friends  form  one  mighty  and  hideous  mass  of 
putrefaction.  On  the  first  opening  of  a  hof  the  coffins  are  laid  in  a  row  on  the 
floor;  after  that  they  are  piled  one  upon  another,  till  they  are  nearly  level  with  the 


*  The  custom  of  bidding  to  a  funeral  by  the  public  crier,  was  until  a  few  years 
ago  practised  at  Hexham  in  Northumberland — In  that  town,  on  the  death  of  any 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  Bellman  made  proclamation  in  nearly  the  following  terms  . 
“  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  !  A  B,  having  departed  this  life,  your 
company  is  requested  at  his  house  on  Thursday  next  at  4  o’Clock,  and  at  half  past 
four  he  is  to  be  buried  !” 
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just  described,  yet  through  the  taste  and  good  feeling  of  the  Rev.  fl. 
Cotes,  the  venerable  Vicar  of 

BEDLINGTON, 

The  church  yard  of  that  parish  has  been  beautifully  planted  with 


top  of  the  surrounding  wall.  By  successive  rows  and  piles  the  place  is  full ;  a  little 
sand  is  spread  upon  the  upper  tier,  and  the  hof  is  closed  till  the  bodies  are  suffici¬ 
ently  decayed  to  be  removed.  The  process  is  hastened  by  a  general  exposure  to- 
the  atmosphere,  to  the  winter’s  rain,  and  the  heat  of  the  summer’s  sun.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  *  populous  city  fifteen  hundred  bodies  ormore  thus  lie  packed  together,  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  a  people  pretending  to  civilization  and  refinement. 

It  might  be  difficult  in  some  of  the  large  towns  to  find  a  convenient  place  of  in¬ 
terment,  as  they  are  commonly  built  on  piles  of  wood  ;  but  it  would  be  very  prac¬ 
ticable  to  bury  at  a  little  distance  from  the  population.  The  Emperor  Napoleon, 
•n  his  visit  to  one  of  the  principal  places  in  Holland,  was  so  disgusted  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  leaving  the  dead  unburied,  to  putrefy  and  rot  above-ground,  that  he  ordered 
the  nuisance  to  be  immediately  removed,  and  a  decent  burial  place  to  be  provided  out 
•f  the  city  The  burghomasters  procured  a  suspension  of  the  edict,  by  pleading 
the  expence  it  would  in  ur  ;  for  though  they  had  town  lands  at  theit  disp'  sal,  it 
would  require  immense  quantities  of  sand  from  the  shore  to  make  the  soil  deep 
•nough  lor  the  purposes  of  interment,  and  strong  embankments  to  protect  it  fiom 
the  floods.  The  negociation  between  the  government  and  the  principal  cities  was 
lengthened  out,  till  the  restoration  of  the  old  order  of  things  relieved  them  from 
the  imperial  decree,  and  the  expence  of  its  execution. 

But  even  where  the  decency  of  interment  would  be  attended  with  no  additional 
•xpence,  the  inveteracy  of  habit  still  prevails,  and  the  hof  is  preferred  to  the  silent 
and  solitary  tomb.  In  the  town  of  Brill,  for  example,  where  not  less  than  two  acres 
•f  solid  ground  surround  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey,  not  a  single  grave  is  to  be 
seen  ;  the  hof  is  still  the  house  appointed  for  all  living. 

But  the  worst  part  of  the  story  is  still  to  come.  The  hof  is  closed  up  for  several 
years,  while  another  such  place  is  filling,  or  until  it  is  wanted  for  the  next  genera- 
*on.  The  gates  of  death  are  then  opened,  and  the  barbarians  enter  in  to  clear  away 
the  human  dust.  Barrows,  carts,  shovels,  axes,  and  hammers,  are  all  put  into  re¬ 
quisition.  The  coffins  are  demolished,  tied  up  in  small  bundles,  and  sold  for  fire¬ 
wood.  The  furniture  is  carefully  collected,  and  disposed  of  to  some  second-hand 
dealer  in  iron  and  brass.  The  bones  not  sufficiently  decayed  are  wheeled  away  in 
karrows,  and  tbrotvn  into  the  bone  house,  a  vault  under  the  church.  The  remainder 
is  shovelled  into  a  cart,  sold  to  a  farmer,  and  carried  away  to  manure  the  land,  or  if 
not  thus  disposed  of,  is  taken  to  the  water’s  side,  and  thiown  into  the  river.  The 
kef  is  swept  out,  and  ready  for  another  such  consumption. 

Instinct  appears  to  have  done  more  for  elephants,  respecting  sepulture,  than 
season  and  reflection  for  the  Dutch.  Dr  Vanderkemp,  in  the  transactions  of  the 
London  Missionary  Soc  etv,  speaking  ol  those  noble  animals,  says,  “  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  we  never  found  skeletons  or  teeth  of  those  that  die  spontaneously:  but 
that  they  bury  or  hide  their  dead  I  am  now  led  to  suspect  by  the  iullowing  ob¬ 
servation.  One  of  our  company  killed  an  elephant,  and  went  the  next  day  unarmed 
with  some  of  our  women  to  take  out  its  eeth.  They  found  between  fifteen  and  twen¬ 
ty  elephants  at  work  to  take  up  the  dtad  corpse  with  their  tusks,  but  drove  them 
•way  with  their  cries.” 
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rose  bushes  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  tenderness  of  feeling  in  the  inhabitants,  who  visit  a  place  where 
“  Hope”  directs  them  to  “  look  for  the  sleepers  around  them  to  rise  !” 
The  burial  ground  at 

BROOMHAUGH, 

A  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tvne,  may  likewise  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  exception  to  the  grave  yards  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  sheltered  and  wooded,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  graves,  shrubs 
and  flowers  scatter  their  fragrance,  indicative  of  the  memory  of  those 
who  rest  below.  It  has  long  been  resorted  to  by  Christians  of  the 
Antipoedo- Baptist  denomination  ;  and  is  now  the  private  property  of 
Mr.  Jonathan  Angus,  of  Shiltord,  a  member  of  a  family  of  that  name, 
who  have  been  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  frorr  the  time  their  com¬ 
mon  ancestoi  fled  from  Scotland,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  and  who  have,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  maintained  among 
them,  the  genuine  principles  of  protestant  nonconformity. 

_ 

(  E.  see  page  16.  ) 

This  plan  has  been  in  some  respects  altered.  The  committee,  after  the 
mfeting,  n  quested  that  I  would  prepare  a  scheme  agreeably  to  certain 
views  entertained  by  them  on  the  subject,  and  in  const  querce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  outline  was  printed,  and  widely  circulated  in  this  district  of 
the  country  : — 

Outline  of  a  Plan  for  a  New  Burial  Ground  at 

NEWCASTLE  UPON  TYNE. 

The  narrow  limits  and  crowded  state  of  the  various  places  of  inter¬ 
ment  in  the  large  and  increasingly  populous  town  of  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  have  long  been  observed  and  lamented.  The  inhabitants  have 
not  only  had  to  complain  of  the  violence  done  to  the  feelings  of  suivi- 
vors  by  the  early  opening  of  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends  and 
relatives,  but  that  the  public  health  has  been  put  to  considerable  ha¬ 
zard  by  the  effluvia  which  issue  fiom  so  great  a  mass  of  putrifying 
human  bodies*  heaped  together  in  our  places  of  sepulture,  and  perfo¬ 
rated  as  it  were  at  every  new  interment,  and  which  effluvia,  if  they 
are  not  capable  of  generating  the  specific  contagious  matter  of  plague, 

*  The  gases  produced  by  putrefaction,  aie  carbonic  acid  carburetted  hydrogen, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia;  the  most  deleterious  of  which  are  the  com¬ 
pound  gases  of  hydrogen. 
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typhus,  or  any  true  pestilential  fever,  yet  they  certainly  develope  va¬ 
rious  noxious  principles  highly  injurious  to  human  life.  (See  1  Pa¬ 
ris  and  Fonblanque’s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  92 — 100  )  Indeed,  it 
is  recorded,  that  on  preparing  a  grave  for  a  person  of  distinction,  at 
Nantes,  the  body  of  a  near  relation,  who  had  died  some  months  be¬ 
fore,  was  displaced,  and  the  coffin  accidently  shattered,  from  which 
an  infectious  principle  instantly  diffused  its  If  around  with  such  viru¬ 
lence,  that  no  less  than  15  persons  who  attended  the  funeral  died  with¬ 
in  eight  days. 

But,  in  a  moral  view’,  this  subject  is  also  of  importance.  The  very 
idea  of  death  is  eminently  calculated  to  produce  a  softening  and  salu¬ 
tary  effect  on  the  human  mind  :  but  the  present  state  of  our  public 
cemeteries  must  be  highly  injurious  to  society,  as  it  either  renders 
this  awful  subject  too  familiar,  or  disgusts  by  its  broad  and  indecent 
exposures. 

With  a  viewr  to  the  remedy  of  these  evils,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
protestant  dissenters,  and  other  persons,  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  and 
its  neighbourhood,  favourable  to  the  object,  w’as  held  at  the  Infant 
School,  in  Northumberland  Street,  on  the  14th  day  of  June  l.ist,  at 
which  meeting  James  Losh,  Esq.  presided,  and  a  series  of  resolutions 
were  unanimously  agreed  to,  expressive  of  the  desirableness  of  there 
being  purchased  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ground  on  the  west  or  north¬ 
west  side  of  Newcastle,  and  of  having  it  settled  as  a  place  of  sepulture. 

The  gentlemen  appointed  at  the  general  meeting  to  carry  its  resolu¬ 
tions  into  effect,  having  met  and  deliberated  on  the  subject  committed 
to  their  charge,  now  desire  to  submit  to  the  public  the  following 
scheme  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object.  They  propose — 

That,  at  least,  three  acres  of  land  on  the  west  or  north-west  side  of 
Newcastle  be  purchased  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers 
will  justify  the  measure. 

That  the  land  to  be  purchased  shall  be  fee  simple  of  inheritance,  free 
from  rent ;  and  when  fixed  upon,  that  it  shall  be  walled  in  part,  and 
the  remainder  palisaded  upon  brick  or  stone  work  ;  that  a  lodge  and 
residence  shall  be  erected  upon  it,  and  the  ground  drained  (should 
draining  be  necessary.)  and  laid  out  in  such  a  manner  as  scientific 
persons  shall  recommend. 

That  a  keeper,  or  labourer,  or  both  if  necessary,  reside  upon  the 
premises  to  open  graves  and  attend  upon  funerals  ;  and  that  those  per¬ 
sons  be  appointed  by  a  committee,  and  paid  out  of  the  fund  arising 
from  interments. 
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That  the  ground  shall  be  open  for  interment  to  all  persons,  *.nd  that 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  he  at  liberty  to  inter  with  or  without  any 
religious  service,  as  they  may  think  proper. 

That  there  shall  be  a  perspicuous  and  correct  register  kept  ot  all  in¬ 
terments,  to  be  signed  by  the  minister  (if  any)  and  one  or  more  indi¬ 
viduals  attending  each  funeral. 

That  as  the  sum  cf  £2000  will  probably  be  required  to  purchase  the 
ground,  and  to  render  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  bodies,  and  to  make 
suitable  walls  and  erections,  it  is  recommended,  that  it  be  raised  by 
subscription,  and  the  property  be  held  in  shares  by  the  subscribers. 

That  the  shares  be  fixed  at  £10  each,  and  that,  as  the  more  indi¬ 
vidual  shareholders  there  are,  it  may  be  expected  the  undertaking  will 
have  the  greater  extent  of  influence  in  society,  no  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  subscribe  for  more  than  ten  shares ;  but  that  power  shall 
be  reserved  to  the  committee  to  increase  the  number  of  shares  to  be 
held  by  an  individual,  if  it  should,  during  the  negociation,  appear 
necessary. 

That  in  furtherance  of  the  last  recommendation,  each  subscriber 
shall  sign  an  agreement  immediately,  to  pay  20  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  his  subscription,  and  the  remainder  when  called  upon  ; 
and  in  case  of  neglect  in  payment,  to  forfeit  the  money  previously  paid* 
But,  in  case  the  undertaking  shall  not  be  accomplished  within  three 
years  from  this  date,  that  then  the  money  paid  by  the  subscribers  shall 
be  returned  to  them,  or  their  representatives  pari  passu  after  deducting 
therefrom  all  expences  which  shall  have  been  incurred  with  relation 
to  the  premises. 

That  to  reimburse  the  shareholders,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
ground  to  be  determined  upon  shall  be  sold,  in  graves  of  proper  di¬ 
mensions,  for  exclusive  burial,  allowing  persons  willing  to  purchase, 
the  privilege  of  buying  several  graves  adjoining  each  other,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  family  vaults  ;  but  the  owners  of  vaults  to  be 
held  under  certain  regulations  to  keep  the  vaults  in  repair,  and  to 
open  and  close  them  at  their  own  expence. 

That  no  grave  owner  shall  inter  a  body  within  four  feet  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  or  in  a  metal  coffin,  lead  excepted. 

That  part  of  the  ground  shall  be  laid  out  in  graves  for  single  inter¬ 
ments ;  that  in  such  graves  a  body  may  be  interred  at  a  fixed  sum, 
and  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  it  they  choose,  have  the  name  and 
age  of  the  deceased  cut  upon  a  stone,  they  paying  the  expence, 

'That  there  shall  be  a  stated  sum,  as  the  dues,  for  opening  every 
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grave  or  vault,  paid  by  the  owners  of  graves  and  vaults,  for  each  inter¬ 
ment,  aud  tor  registry. 

That  certain  regulations  shall  be  agreed  upon  to  provide  for  cases  of 
non-claimed  graves  or  vaults,  and  under  what  circumstances  they  shall 
revert  to  the  proprietors. 

That  after  the  ground  is  laid  out  in  graves,  a  plan  shall  be  drawn, 
and  the  graves  and  divisions  laid  down  and  numbered  in  it,  and  a  se¬ 
parate  registry  hook  kept  to  correspond  with  the  plan  in  numbers, 
and  other  requisites,  in  which  shill  be  entered  the  names  of  purcha¬ 
sers  and  owners  of  graves,  the  more  correctly  to  find  an  individual’s 
grave,  and  ascertain  the  true  ownership. 

That  the  money  to  arise  from  the  sale  of  graves,  from  interments, 
and  from  dues,  shall  be  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to  pay  current  ex- 
pences  and  interest  of  the  subscriptions ;  secondly,  in  the  repayment 
of  the  subscriptions  ;  and  lastly,  the  residue,  if  any,  among  the  share¬ 
holders. 

That  the  affairs  of  the  concern  shall  be  under  the  controul  of  a  com¬ 
mittee,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  to  be  annually  chosen  by  ballot  of 
the  shareholders  out  of  their  body,  and  that  no  subscriber  shall  have 
more  than  one  vote. 

That  among  other  business,  the  committee  shall  regulate  the  price 
for  graves  and  interments,  and  for  opening  graves  and  vaults,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  concern  generally. 

That  the  committee  shall  have  power  to  plant  the  boundaries  of 
the  ground,  and  any  other  parts  not  occupied  ;  to  offer  rewards  on  the 
•onviction  of  trespassers,  and  to  prosecute  them. 

That  they  shall  also  arrange  for  the  custody  of  the  title  deeds  and 
documents  connected  with  the  engagement,  also  for  giving  access 
thereto  to  all  subscribers,  and  to  direct  the  manner  of  transferring 
shares. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  undertaking,  the  following 
ministers  and  gentlemen  be  appointed  a  committee,  with  power  to 

add  to  their  number,  viz.: - Reverends  Ralph  Davison,  A.  D.  Gil- 

lon,  Richard  Gibbs,  Hamilton  Murray,  Richard  Pengilly,  James 
Pringle,  Andrew  Robson,  George  Sample,  John  Smith,  XV.  B. 
Smith,  A.M.,  William  Syme,  William  Turner,  James  Losli,  Esq., 
Messrs.  Caleb  Angas,  J.  L.  Angas,  Henry  /\ngus,  William  Angus, 
John  Bell,  John  Bruce,  Emerson  Charnley,  Anthony  Clapham,  B.  R. 
Dodd,  Thomas  Fail  weather,  John  Fenwick,  .Joseph  Fenwick,  James 
Finlay,  Thos.  Gray,  Wm.  Greaves,  Andrew  Henderson,  Jabez  Hood, 
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William  Ilimter,  John  Nichol,  Thomas  Proctor,  C.  K.  Reid,  Robt. 
Robinson,  John  Simon,  A.  Straclian,  Thomas  Sinclair,  W  W. 
Spence,  Alexander  Todd,  Robert  Usher,  A.  Wakinshaw,  Thomas 
W  iddrington. 

That  Mr.  James  Finlay,  Bookseller  Mosley  Street,  be  appointed 
treasurer,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Pena  illy,  secretary  to  such  committee. 

That  a  book  be  immediately  opened  at  Mr.  Finlay’s  shop,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions. 

RICHARD  PENG  ILLY,  Secretary. 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  13th  Sept.  1825. 

About  one  hundred  shares  have  already  been  subscribed  for,  and  it 
will  be  a  reflection  on  the  town  should  this  most  desirable  object  not 
be  accomplished. 

Since  this  pamphlet  was  sent  to  press,  I  have  been  informed,  that 
tneasures  are  being  pursued,  by  the  proper  authorities  to  erect  the  east¬ 
ern  division  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  into  a  separate  parish  ;  of  which 
S.  Ann  s  chapel  is  to  be  the  church,  and  the  garth  the  cemetery. 
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